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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


American Missionary Association Program 





SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


THE 


American Missionary Association 
Oberlin, Ohio, October 23, 24, 25, 1906 


TO BE 


HELD IN 


First and Second Congregational Churches, Warner Hall 
(Wednesday Evening) 


A Composition for the organ by Prof. 
to the American Missionary Association, will be rendered during the sessions of 


this meeting. 


Industrial and Educational Exhibit 


George W. Andrews, Mus Doc., dedicated 


in the Chapel of Second Church, in care 


of Principal T. S. Inborden, North Carolina, Rev. W. E. Wheeler, Tennessee. 


Jubilee Quartet from Fisk 


PROF. J. W. WORK, JR. 


MR. J. A. MYERS 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 23, 2.30 o’clock 
1. Organization. 


2. Addresses of Welcome; 


University, Nashville, Tenn. 


MR. H. N. RYDER 
MR. A. G. KING 


2. The Old Songs and the New from the South- 

land, Prof. J. W. Work, Jr., Tenn. 

3. The Religious Value of Emotional Sensi- 

bility in the Advancement of the African 
Race, Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D., N. Y. 


For College, Pres. H. C. King, D. D., Ohio. | 


For Churches, Rey. H. M. Tenney, D. D., O 
For State. 
President’s Response, 

Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., N. J. 
4. Treasurer’s Report, 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, N. Y. 
5. Executive Committee’s Report, read by 
Charles A. Hull, Esq., Chairman, N. Y. 

6. General Business. 
7. Concert of Prayer, led by Rev. A. F. Beard, 
New York. 


Tuesday Evening, Oct. 23, 7.30 o’clock 
1. Sermon, Rev. G. G. Atkins, D. D., Mich. 


2. Communion Service, administered by Rev. | 


John G. Fraser, D. D., O., Rev. George W. 
Moore, Tennessee. 


SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Wednesday Morning, Oct. 24, 8.30 o’clock 


Devotional Meeting, led by Prof. E. I. Bosworth, | 


D.D., Ohio. Subject, Thy Kingdom Come. 
Business. 
1. A Plea for os American Highlanders, 


ev. W. E. Wheeler, Tennessee. | 


2. What the Negro Has Done for Himself, 


Rev. L. B. Moore, Ph. D, D.C. | 


3. What the Negro Has Done with Himself, 
Pres. R. R. Wright, Georgia. 
4. The Tests of Manhood, 
Sec. G. H. Gutterson, Mass. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 24, 2 o’clock 


1. Financial Report and Address. 
2. What the A. M. A. Work Means to the Prog- 


ress of the Nation, Rev. John Faville, D. D., | 


Illinois, 


3. What the A.M. A. Work Means in the Prog- | 


ress of the Kingdom of God, Rev. O. 3. 
Davis, D. D., Connecticut. 


4. Business Session, beginning at 3.30 o’clock. | 


WARNER HALL 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 24, 7.30 o’clock 


1. Musical Program by Conservatory, includ- 
ing Organ Composition dedicated to the 
A. M. A., by Prof. George W. Andrews, 
Mus. Doc., Ohio. 


General Committee, Pres. H. C. King, D. D., Chairman. 


Committees Mr. L. D. Harkness, Chairman. 


Chairman. Finance Committee, 


SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


| Thursday Morning, Oct. 25, 8.30 o’ciock 


Devotional Meeting, led by Pres. H.C. King, D. D., 
Ohio. Subject, Thy Will Be Done. 
Business. 
Morning Subject, Sixty Years and Beyond. 
1. Secretarial Paper, 
Sec. James W. Cooper, New York. 
2. The A. M. A. and the Problems of the Res- 
ervation, Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees, Mass. 
3. The A. M. A. and the Problems of Emanci- 
pation, Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., O. 
4 TheA.M. A.and the Problems of Expansion, 
Rev. Frank Newhall White, D. D., IL 
5. Open Parliament. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


| Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 25, 2 to 4 o’clock 


1. Woman's Meeting. 
Scripture, Mrs. George B. Brown, Sec. and 
Treas. Ohio Woman’s Union. 
Prayer, Mrs. C. H. Small, Pres. Ohio 
Woman’s Union. 
Annual Report Bureau Woman’s Work, 
Miss D. E. Emerson, secretary, N. Y. 
Thirty Years with the Indians, 
Miss Mary C. Collins, S. D. 
Woman’s Work in Porto Rico, Miss Jennie L. 
Blowers, Porto Rico. 
In the Southern Mountains, 

Miss Martha Waterman, Tennessee. 
| Work with the Negroes, Old Days and New, 
| Miss Emily Nichols, Louisiana. 
| Our Emancipation, 

Mrs. Joseph E. Smith, Tennessee. 
State Unions as Helpers, Mrs. B. F. Firman, 

Pres. Fed. Woman’s Unions, Illinois. 

2. The Orientals and the Islanders in America, 
Theodore Richards, Esq , Hawaii. 

Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., Cal. 

3. Home the Essential Element of a Nation’s 
Strength. Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury, Mass. 


Thursday Evening, Oct. 25, 7.30 o’clock 


1. Address, Hon. T. E. Burton, LL. D., Ohio. 

2. Address, Pres. Wm. F. Slocum, LL D., II. 

3. Address, Pres. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., 
New Jersey. 


Entertainment Committee, 
Transportation Committee, Sec. George M Jones, 
Mr. H. B. Thurston, Chairman. Committee on 


Arrangements, Dr. H. G, Husted, Chairman. Reception Committee, Prof. F. F. Jewett. The Chair- 
man of any of these committees may be addressed Oberlin, O. 


Reduced rates on railroads on the certificate plan will be provided. Every one 


Transportation 


purchasing a ticket and paying full fare should ask from the agent from whom 


the ticket is purchased for the certificate which will entitle h'm to the reduction 


on the return ticket. 


As a large attendance is expected, the Entertainment Committee urge all those 


Entertainment 


who are to attend to send in their names immediately. While everything possible 


will be done to take care of all delegates who apply for entertainment, the com- 
mittee cannot promise to provide for those whose applications are not received by Oct. 18. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, ston. . 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salie St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t» whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 

. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. blew HT Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Ohicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Uharles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, 
urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. 


Hood, Congregational House, Boston, $ v. H. 
Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Fiela 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 ee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President: F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Misstonary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools ern: 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. Alli contributions from churches, 
nono Saas and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
g- Press, = shes The Congregationalist and Christian 

orld, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and a 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 

. 8. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’”’) 
Helps needy Vongregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St, N. Y¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct, 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOvIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. uld; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
©. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A a ~—, devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pas supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Ap ay ee Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Charlies H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 ar 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 83 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HomE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 OsngreasGons! House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St. Roxbury. 








Religious Notices 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. Friday meeting at 
11 A. M. every week, in Pilgrim Hail. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; {incorporated 
April, 1838. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and g houses 
in le seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgo’ Mae na ; publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 

. ‘ e Boat 


tine, Seaman's an 3 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., President. 
WILLIAM OC. STURGES, Vice-. 4 
Rev. G@. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
RENOE ‘ . PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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A New Calendar 
For Old Friends 


3egin now to com- 
pile it for Christmas. 
Have friends of re- 
cipient-to-be each use 
a leaf or two of cal- 
endar for a message 
of some sort, original 
or quoted, forming 
“A Thought for 
Every Day for 1907.” 
Opportunity for 
y endless variety. A 
characteristic word of 
advice, a “clipping,” 
a “‘ Kodak”’ or a pen 
picture, etc. Do it 
yourself or get the 
group of friends to 
help. Most artistic- 








am =| 
Si Pebelinwl 

1 SENS yl gt Gta 

es bean 


) pigat or gina’ ally made. An orna- 

a A orld ate ment to any desk or 
er inte, = wall. am 

Fe a OY A Regular Edition: 

, eaebem —andsomely _illumi- 


nated back and set of 
artistically dated 
sheets, everything 
needed, with our 
3rochure, “‘ Just How 
to Do It.””) At your 
dealer’s or direct 
from us by mail postpaid, $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine Leather Back (the 
prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond 
paper, capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold- 
plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At 
your dealer’s or mailed direct postpaid on receipt 
of price, $5.00. 

The Friendship Calendar makes an ideal gift for 
congregations to give their pastors, and Sunday schools 
to give their teachers, or churches to send toa missionary 
on the field. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) New Britain, Conn. 











MASS. STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION adopted and used 


ee Sener 


Doane, Kirkpatrick & Main. Ss O N G S 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon re- 
quest. Published by the publishers of the famous 
“Gospel Hymns.’ 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


FARNMIORTCACES 


of the right sort are those based on 
land the owner doesn’t want to lose. 
He borrows no more than he can ¢arry, 
pays interest and principal promptly. 











In the $20,000,000 repre- 
5% to 
6% sented by my loans not one 
0 client has a foreclosure. 
we RN 

I can place your money, in small or large 
amounts, where it will net as high as 6%. 

I investigate titles and borrowers, collect your 
interest, look after insurance, etc., and protect 
you against tax sale. 

My list makes clear how your savings can earn 
5% or 6% instead of 3% or 4%; my record and 


standing assure you that I will offer you nothing 
not absolutely safe. Address 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI 

















VERY LOW COLONIST RATES VIA NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD.—To California, Washington, Oregon 
and far Western points. On sale daily until Oct. 31. 
Tickets good in our tourist sleepers, which leave 
Boston tri-weekly. Choiee of routes beyond Chi- 
cago. Write for full particulars to L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE ROYAL DISEASE.— 
Sudden changes of weather are especially. trying, 
and probably to none more so than to the scrofulous 
and consumptive. The progress of scrofula during 
@ normal October is commonly great. We never 
think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous eruptions, 
and wasting ofthe bodily substance—without think- 
ing of the great good many sufferers from it have 
derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose radical 
and permanent cures of this one disease are enough 
to make it the most famous medicine in the world. 
There is probably not a city or town where Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely eradicating 
scrofula, which is almost as serious and as much to 
be feared as its near relative—consumption. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 








REOBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remit , 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOKS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches te the column. 
counts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 





The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 








&ntered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR FALL 
WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate Printed 
in pica type, 16mo (44x 6}), rubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 

riage, will be stamped in gold FREE if not more than 

two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 











90.75 net 











ay>f you really wish to know 
) THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 
sions of appreciation, by ancient 
writers and modern,of the value and pleasure 
of good books,express your desire by postal 

to CLStebbins,25 Beacon St Boston, whereu 
while they last you will receive- with no hidden 
expense aftached alittle book of quotations. 
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HIS is Ridolfo of the Baglioni, 

like the angel of darkness in 
sinister beauty and lack of soul. 
Mr. Egerzon R. Williams, Jr., has 
written a wonderful romance of 
the redemption through love 
of this ruthless war-lord. The 
scenes are laid in Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Italy, and this novel will have 
few equals in power, interest, 
and literary distinction. 


RIDOLFO 


The Coming of the Dawn 








Four illustrations in color by 
J. C. Leyendecker. $1.50 





A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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TEMPORARY 5” 
INVESTMENTS 


Inst ead of keeping unemployed the funds you ex- 

‘ yh ave use for later, let them bear earnings at 
uc ch time as you are ready for them. We 
* your temporary investments as profitably 
for you as more permanent accounts 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 


each day left with us. Funds may be withdrawn at 
I 










any time without loss of earnings, which are remitted 
by check quarterly or semi-annually or compounded. 
Our business, established over 13 years, is entirely 


non-speculative and conducted 
under Supervision of New York 
Banking Department 
Probably we can refer you to 
some one in your locality. 
Write for full particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 
12 Times Building, Broadway, 
New York 





Assets, $1,750,000 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 

= The THOMAS SYSTEM is the 
simplest and best. 3,000 churches 
now use this service. Our “ Self- 
Collecting ”’ tray has no equal, be- 
sides, it saves ONE-FOURTH of 
what other systems cost. Our Filler places the wine in 
150 glasses per mionte. Write for catalogue and our 
] slag offer. Address Thomas Communion Service 

‘o., Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


” Church 8B E, L L & Memorial 
Chime a spectay 


_ Peal McSuane Bet Fouxory Co., Bactimoae, Mo 


J.S. Waterman & Sous | 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8888 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, - 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 7 























‘* America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


2,000 miles of 
Railway east of Chicago, St. Louis and 


Operating more than 


Cincinnati 
COMPRISING THE 
New York Central & Hudson 
River 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
| Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
| New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of ‘‘America’s Winter Resorts,” send 
1 two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager 
General Advertising Department, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
G. #. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK, 








The Slater Record 
Over 51 Years 


Without a penny loss to depositors 
or stockholders, and stronger and 
larger than ever before. 

Savings deposited in amounts 
of $5.00 and upwards draw 4% 
interest. 

Any loss in investments made 
by this bank falls upon the surplus 
or upon Stockholders and not upon 
the depositor, as is the case in 
mutual Savings banks, 

A Booklet giving 
mailed upon request. 


$7,934,701.00 
$6,655,943.45 


particulars 


Assets, 
Deposits, -  - 


Slater Trust Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Please inention Congregationalist when writing. 























INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION cups” 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 

nearly 3,000 churches using our cups 
Senlitary Seaiieatatien Outtit Co. «€ 
Bd Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











Educational 
_ THEOLOGICAL — 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For cataiogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
anys to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





~~ MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. Mou L TON, Corresponding Sec’y. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to College Graduates of 
HARTF RD all Denominations on equal 
terms — in each 


Depart 


Courses in Missions and Reli- 
gious Pedagogy ; and elementary SEMINARY 
Greek for Se  w~ 


ates. Opens Sept. 2! 
Laerces ‘THE DEAN. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1996. Endowed college pre- 
ae ator -., Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
——_ school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex 
pe rienced teachers; native French and German. New 
rick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, fleld- hockey golf. Steam and electricity. ‘ison 
tifully and healtbfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, waeatcoe Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ROXBURY. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL 


Which opens Oct. 9, 1906, has accommodations for a 
few more girls either as resident or day pupils. Write 
for particulars to the Principal, 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, 
Weston School, 43 St. James St., Roxbury. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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Ostrich Feathers and Boas 


Dyed, Cleansed 
and Curled and 


Old Ostrich Feathers 


MADE NEW 
By the addition of new tops 
which we furnish. 


Feathers curled while you wait without re- 
moving from Hat. We have in stock a few 
= handsome ostrich plames in black and 

ite. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 


58 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on boné 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, e% Taylor Pyne, 
William Waldorf Astor, S. S. Palmer, 
wit A. C. Taylor, William Rowland, 


Mills, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Hoge 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H odge, 


John L. Riker, 
Henry Hentz, 

H. Van R. Kennedy 
Archibald D. Russel}, 
P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin 8. Marston. 


E. R. Holden, 
Charles A. Peabody, 
Hugh D. —- loss, 


De, aa. 7 

oe Cc oyd: 
Agnew. 

, Stillman, 
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Event and Comment 


NE MILLION DOLLARS raised for 

foreign missions, and the American 
Board to enter on its campaign for the 
coming year free from debt 
were the joyful tidings an- 
nounced by the treasurer sup- 
plementing his annual report at the 
opening session of the Haystack meeting 
last Tuesday. Before the closing of the 
accounts for the last year it had been 
announced that nearly $40,000 had been 
pledged on the condition that contribu- 
tions should be sufficient to wipe out the 
debt and pay in full the outgo of the year 
ending Aug. 31. This offer was extended 
to hold good till the annual meeting. 
About $10,000 later came in to be applied 
to the debt. Certain securities which 
came to the Board prior to Aug. 31 could 
not be counted as receipts of last year, 
as they were not in cash. But a few 
business men last week generously 
bought and paid cash for them and the 
million dollars has now been received in 
full. The enthusiasm with which the 
news was received will extend through 
the home churches and throughout all 
the missions and give a new impetus to 
the Forward Movement for missions. It 
means more than ever now to give gener- 
ously in recognition of divine favor guid- 
ing men’s minds and hearts to fulfill the 
plans made for carrying on his work. 


The Board 
Out of Debt 


NDOVER SEMINARY alumni, in re- 

sponse to inquiries from the com- 
mittee appointed by them last summer, 
have sent in a great variety 
of opinions and suggestions 
as to what should be done 
to restore it to life and usefulness. 
Within a few weeks a meeting of alumni 
will be called, probably at Boston, to 
hear and consider the report of this com- 
mittee. It is not likely that any of the 
proposals to remove the seminary from 
New England or to hand its funds over to 
other institutions will be favorably con- 
sidered. These funds were given for the 
purpose of training men to be Congrega- 
tional ministers, and under present con- 
ditions New England Congregationalists 
certainly need not less than in past years 
all the means at their command to edu- 
cate men to be their leaders in Christian 
work. The problems before the churches 
of this section are far more difficult than 
they were when Andover was founded, 
but they are in many respects quite dif- 
ferent. What is needed is wisdom and 
executive ability to adapt the institu- 
tion to present conditions. Many of the 
alumni believe that if the affairs of 
Phillips Academy were intrusted to one 
board of trustees and the affairs of the 
seminary to another and a competent 
board interested in putting it to its most 
effective possible use, it could be made to 


Andover Semi- 
nary Prospects 





do as valuable service to the denomina- 
tion as it has ever done. It might bea 
wise plan to enlarge the board of visitors 
to seven and to commit the administra- 
tion into their hands. In any case it 
would be a confession of impotence for 
New Eagland Congregationalists to ad- 
mit that they did not know what to do 
with a plant having over a million dollars 
of productive endowment, and to propose 
to pack it up and send it off to the West 
or South. The seminary opens with a 
total of eleven students, three of whom 
are in the Junior class. 


UR SOUTHERN religious ex- 
changes, while naturally pointing 
out the provocation which lustful Negroes 
Mob Rute in the give to white husbands 
South Denouncea #04 fathers, speak strong 
words hostile to such de- 
fiance of law and order as Atlanta saw a 
fortnight ago.— Booker T. Washington 
it seems, quietly and unheralded, trav. 
eled from New York to Atlanta while the 
tension was highest, and participated in 
the conference between leaders of the 
two races which did so much to restore 
order and assert the supremacy of law. 
The New York Age, the ablest of the 
special journals edited by and published 
for Negroes in this country, says that the 
whites in Atlanta who have proved to be 
most friendly to the Negro during the 
crisis have been of the old slave-hold- 
ing aristocracy, rather than the modern 
Southern business man or artisan.—— 
Last Sunday, in response to a call issued 
by Bishop Walters of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Caurch, prayer was offered 
in many churches for divine guidance and 
succor in the race’s extremity, and during 
the present week the National Afro- 
American Council will be in annual 
session in New York City, debating 
race problems.—tThe resolutions passed 
by the Republican State Convention 
of Massachusetts last week condemning 
lynching, and elimination of the Negro 
as a voter in the South, shows that public 
opinion in the North has not become 
entirely passive or indifferent on the 
suffrage issue. 





AZING seems to be having a revival 

in schools and colleges this year. 
The worse forms of it have been frowned 
on by the better class of 
students for some years 
past, and no reasonable person objects to 
schoolboy frolics free from insults or 
physical injuries. But this school season 
is ushered in with almost daily news- 
paper accounts of brutal treatment of 
new students which include both sexes 
and all grades of schools. Making all 
due allowance for reporters’ exaggera- 
tions the exhibit is still discreditable to 


College Brutalities 


our educational institutions. At Lake 
Forest College last week eighteen stu- 
dents were expelled because they refused 
to sign a pledge to refrain from hazing 
Freshmen. President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College greeting the incoming 
class of one hundred and twenty girls, 
after saying that that institution had 
been free from rougher forms of hazing, 
said that at some of the sister colleges 
the custom of tearing off clothes, putting 
under pumps and stamping on heads pre- 
vails. ‘‘I place a hazer,’’ she said, ‘‘on 
the same plane with a person who hurts 
birds or tortures kittens or is unkind to 
babies.”” At one of the most noted pre- 
paratory schools in this country a few 
months ago a boy of fifteen, the only son 
of his widowed mother, was so brutally 
hazed by his fellow.students that after 
some weeks of great suffering he died. 
These three institutions are mentioned 
simply as illustrations of conditions 
which are so generally recognized as to 
call for a concerted movement of both 
faculties and students to suppress those 
outbreaks of brutality in colleges which 
would not be tolerated in the streets of 
any town or city. 


HE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
of the American Board has recently 
determined upon the policy of sending 
‘ the secretaries con- 
Secretaries to Visit nected with the home 
Mission Fields 
department on tours of 
the mission fields from time to time. 
They consider it important that these 
men who are constantly addressing the 
churches on the subject of foreign work 
should have a first-hand knowledge of 
oparations and conditions on the field. 
The wisdom of this course no one ac- 
quainted with the work would question. 
The only wonder is that the Board has 
not long ago seen fit to equip these secre- 
taries with a knowledge of the work to 
be obtained only by personal observation. 
A large part of the usefulness of Mr. 
John R. Mott of the Student Volunteer 
movement arises from the fact that he 
has taken several trips around the world 
in the study of missions, and thus is en- 
abled to speak with authority before 
American audiences. In the pursuance 
of this new policy the Prudential Com- 
mittee have recently decided to send Dis- 
trict Secretaries C. C. Creegan of New 
York and A. N. Hitchcock of Chicago 
on @ nine months’ tour, beginning im- 
mediately after the North Adams meet- 
ing. These district secretaries have been 
engaged on the home field for eighteen 
and nineteen years, respectively. During 
all this time they have not visited the 
field. Their trip will take them to India, 
where they will present the greetings of 
the Board at the Methodist Jubilee in 
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December; to China to attend the cen- 
tennial exercises at Shanghai in April; 
to. Japan, and also to the missions of 
Turkey which are on the seaboard. 

During their absence their offices will 
be filled by missionaries on furlough, and 
so far as practicable by the secretaries 
at Boston. Secretary Patton expects to 
spend one month of the year at New 
York, and another month at Chicago. 
Mr. Hicks will probably also devote an 
equal part of his time to these offices. 
Although the home forces will be lessened 
by this plan, we believe the efficiency of 
the Board in the long run will be greatly 
increased. 


R. TAFT, Secretary of War and 
acting-governor of Cuba, in his ad- 
mirable speech to the faculty and students 
evn neene of the University of Havana 
uba Coming tactfully and yet candidly 
sient: told the Cubans whom he 
addressed, just what the strength and 
weakness of the Latin-Americans are, 
and wherein the attitude of the better edu- 
cated and wealthier among them to poli- 
tics and government was hostile to Cuba’s 
best interests. It was one of the wisest and 
most opportune speeches both as to mat- 
ter and form ever spoken by an Amer- 
ican, and its effect has been wholesome. 
A Good Government Club has been 
formed in Havana with principles and 
aims similar to those clubs in our cities 
which have done so much to better 
municipal conditions.——Correspondence 
made public by our Department of State 
shows that early in September President 
Palma called on us for aid and interven- 
tion, at a time prior to that of which his 
colleague associates in the Moderate party 
were aware. While there is still sympathy 
for him in the dramatic and pathetic ter- 
mination of a career honorable on the 
whole, this correspondence has done much 
to lessen the bitterness of feeling between 
the parties in Cuba both towards us and 
toward each other, for it reveals the essen- 
tial unfitness of Palma for longer rule, 
and it shows unmistakably our sincere 
efforts to avoid intervention up to the 
last moment. Disarmament of the Lib- 
eral forces proceeds without much fric- 
tion. Mr. Taft expects to leave the island 
Oct. 15, and to transfer the reins of au- 
thority to Hon. Charles E. Magoon, re- 
cently governor of Panama, who had been 
ordered to proceed to the Philippines, and 
who will go there later; but just now his 
superior administrative gifts and knowl- 
edge of colonial law and precedent are 
needed in Cuba. Secretary Root wished 
him to be in Havana. 


BP ptirwen: ASPECTS of the life of 
the clergyman of today which make 
against his tenure of service, his sense of 
self-respect and his peace of 
mind, the Pacific insists that 
‘*Church and minister are the 
victims of a method in religious work 
which could not be adopted in any other 
line of work with any success at all. 
What is needed is such a thorough Chris- 
tian co operation . . . that churches will 
not need to make the heavy unreasonable 
demands of their pastors that are now 
being made by so many. It is through 
church union, federation and co-opera- 
tion that these and other ‘perplexing 
church problems will be solved.” San 


The Folly of 
Sectarianism 
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Francisco Protestants have a matchless 
opportunity to show what church federa- 
tion may do on the constructive church- 
building side of its potential power. The 
divisive situation is practically the same 
everywhere. Dr. Alexander Whyte of 
Edinburgh, writing from the Highlands 
of Scotland to the Scottish Review, tells 
of worshiping in a village where one 
hard-working minister with two assis- 
tants could ‘turn the whole parish into 
a garden of the Lord.”” But what are the 
facts? ‘‘There are seven Christian con- 
gregations, all singing the same psalms, 
all reading the same New Testament and 
all praying in the name of the same medi 
ator, but so separated and so alienated, 
that they will not worship together on 
Sabbath days, and are scarcely civil to 
one another on week days.’’ Dr. Whyte 
calls on journalists to make church unity 
“‘the deepest and firmest ”’ plank in their 
platforMs. 


FTER REPEATED postponement 
of the event United States Ambas- 
sador Leishman met the Sultan of Tur- 
key formally on Oct. 5, 
Riceny anneal and from this time on 
will have that access to 
his Majesty which goes with the higher 
diplomatic station we have conferred on 
our representative in Constantinople. 
Matters are at issue between the United 
States and Turkey which need prompt 
settlement judged by any standard of 
diplomacy, even an Oriental one. We 
recognize fully the complexities of the 
situation at Constantinople and the 
reasons which make our Government 
loath to employ force, and we have no 
sympathy with such utterances as Bishop 
McCabe’s recent breathings of war. At 
the same time the United States must 
act finally in a way to insure for Ameri- 
can citizens and interests in the empire, 
at least that measure of privilege and 
liberty under law which citizens of other 
countries have. We cannot abstain from 
insisting on this, without losing our self- 
respect and lessening our prestige in the 
near East. 


ING ALFONSO of Spain and the 

Ministry, by resolutely insisting on 
the supremacy of the State over the 
Church in civil affairs, 
and by their first steps 
toward prosecution of the 
Bishop of Tuy for his defiance of the 
State’s decrees and for his orders to the 
clergy and the laity to ignore the law of 
the State on peril of excommunication if 
they did not obey, have redeemed Spain 
from the curse of tutelage to the Vatican. 
The Minister of Justice has received 
from the Bishop of Tuy a retraction of 
his recent pastoral letter, which means 
that he has had instructions from Rome 
to be less belligerent and to accept the 
determination of the throne and the min- 
istry to assert the supremacy of the civil 
power and the equality of all religions in 
their right to worship and ownership of 
property. In view of the feeling which 
the Bishop of Tuy and other clericals 
have aroused by their contumacy it is 
not surprising that anticlerical riots 
have been reported. It becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that King Alphonso of 
Spain is to join with the King of Italy in 
aggressive, wise statecraft, respectful of 


State versus 
Church in Spain 
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all legitimate claims of the Roman 
Church as a religious organization, but 
firm in opposing its pretentions to tem- 
poral power. 


EIR HARDIE, leader of the Social- 
istic wing of the English Labor 
party, is so hostile in his public refer- 
aR On ences to the Liberal 
mainlines ngms™ party and its leaders 
as to make unlikely 
long co operation between the Radical 
wing and the Liberal party. How far 
other Labor men now co operating heart- 
ily with the Liberals will be affected by 
the Socialist wing’s decision to run an 
independent course cannot be predicted, 
but it is to be noted that last week the 
Socialists gained control of the Amalga- 
mated Railwaymen, and came very near 
capturing the miners’ trade union, only 
failing by 9,000 votes in a poll of over 
200,000 votes. As in England so in this 
country the American Federation of La- 
bor, led by Mr. Gompers, though opposed 
by Mr. John Mitchell and Frank Sargent, 
Commissioner of Immigration, prominent 
labor leaders near the President, has be- 
gun participation in politics on distinct 
class issues. 


HE CATHOLICS of Brittany in an 

open letter to M. Cli menceau 
threaten a rising ‘‘against the infamous 
tyranny ’’ which the Min- 
istry propose. They say 
they will ‘‘die with er- 
thusiasm for God and the King of our 
Fathers.’’ We have heard of men sirce 
Lincoln’s time voting for Andrew Jack- 
son as President of the United States, 
but never have we read of a group of 
people pledging themselves to perpetua- 
tion of monarchy, decades after it died 
and a republic was born.——Over against 
this voice from the tombs, it is gratify- 
ing to chronicle the growing movement 
among the French laity, which is form- 
ing associations independent of the epis- 
copate, and is appealing for popular sup- 
port in an address which frankly says: 


The complaints of the faithful in France 
are not allowed to reach the ears of the Vicar 
of Christ, who nevertheless calls himself the 
common father of all the faithful. The re- 
spectful supplications of those among us who 
are most eminent for science and piety have 
been turned into derision and interpreted as 
acts of insolent rebellion. The opinions of 
the majority of our bishops have been trav- 
estied and disregarded. Their voices have 
been stified. [hey have been forced into a 
complete abdication of their conscience and 
their will. Our priests are treated as mute 
and terrified slaves. The certain and almost 
avowed object of those Germano- Romano ma- 
neuvers is, if not the suppression of public 
worship in our country, at least the expulsion 
from our parishes of the secular clergy, which 
would reduce our old Catholic France to the 
level of a mission country in order to confer 
upon the members of ambitious and covetous 
congregations a monopoly of private worship, 
the only form henceforth authorized by Rome, 
and to reduce our bishops tothe rank of simple 
apostolic vicars like those working among 
savages. 


French Catholics 
Divided 


HE POSTAL COMMISSION author- 

ized by the last Congress sat in 
Washington last week to take evidence 
which may be used in 
framing new postal legis- 
lation. A deficit of $14,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, is held by some to 
be due mainly to the rural delivery sys- 


The Postal Deficit 
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tem. Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Madden attributes it to the loss in- 
curred in transporting second class mat- 
ter, i. e., newspapers, and the evidence 
taken last week was chiefly from pub- 
lishers of dailies, weeklies and monthlies. 
That there will be some changes in the 
present law is more than probable for 
fraudulent practices are indulged in by 
some publishers; but that the flat rate 
on this class of matter should be or will 
be changed from one to four cents a 
pound is absurd to contemplate. The 
Sunday School Editorial Association had 
representatives before this commission 
last week presenting the case of those 
who make and issue the millions of Sun- 
day school helps, and at the next hearing 
given by the committee Nov. 26, the pub- 
lishers of religious weeklies will present 
their argument against any radical or 
unfair increase in rates charged them 
for circulation. It is in other quarters 
than these that Congress will find the 
underpayment for service rendered to 
exist. 





Denominational Dividing Lines 


The barriers which separate most Chris- 
tian denominations from one another are 
those of administration, not of doctrine. 
If this were better understood the sense 
of brotherhood among Christians would 
be quickened. When the committees rep- 
resenting Congregationalists, Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren first 
met to confer on union three years ago 
they were surprised to find that their 
doctrinal beliefs offered no obstacle. The 
creeds and confessions of the three de- 
nominations were compared, and while 
expressed in different forms were seen to 
be in substance one. At the joint meet- 
ing of the committees in Dayton last 
February the beliefs regarded as essential 
by them all were expressed in a few sen- 
tences which were unanimously adopted 
and have proved acceptable to all the 
denominations. The few attempts here 
and there to challenge the statement put 
forth at Dayton as defective or incomplete 
have called forth no response worth men- 
tioning. There are varieties of belief in 
each local church and in each denomina- 
tion, but in the essentials of Christian 
faith these three denominations are one. 
Indeed it may be said with confidence 
that divergencies of doctrinal belief be- 
tween any two denominations are not 
greater than exist within either of them. 
The whole Christian Church could unite 
now on the great aflirmations of faith 
which distinguish all their members as 
professed disciples of Christ. 

But difficult questions as to adminis- 
tration at once arise in efforts to bring 
these three denominations into one body. 
Traditional and inherited differences of 
administration threaten to interfere and 
nurture discord even when the spirit is 
wholly brotherly. In these three bodies 
the fundamental principles of polity are 
the same. But in other denominations 
now negotiating for union the differences 
are much greater, as in the case of Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists in Canada. Enthusiasm for union 
may obscure the view of these differences 
for the time, and lead in later years to 
disturbances aggravated by restraints of 
binding forms of union. Ecclesiastical 
bodies working freely side by side are 
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More effective witnesses for Christ than 
they would be as one body unable to quell 
inward strife. 

The polity of churches influences their 
character and the character of their 
members. There are wide differences 
between ecclesiastical government by 
delegated powers and government by 
associated powers. Our Congregational 
churches are associated as a democracy, 
and they are seeking now how to make 
their association together more effective 
while they remain a democracy. There 
is much confusion in discussions of this 
subject in our local and state conferences. 
Many of our churches and some of our 
ministers are not instructed as to the 
principles of government which they are 
supposed to maintain. They have no 
adequate sense of the value of these 
principles. 

A clear, candid and thorough study of 
Congregational polity is presented in a 
volume just issued by the Pilgrim Press 
entitled, Democracy in the Church. It 
considers the subject historically, prac- 
tically, and as illustrated by most recent 
experiments and the present trend toward 
more effective collective administration 
of our churches. Its author is one of 
the younger Congregational pastors, Rev. 
Edgar L. Heermance of Mankato, Minn. 
The service he has rendered to our de- 
nomination is an important one. We 
hope this volume will suggest themes 
for sermons, topics for church confer- 
ence meetings, and will furnish counsel 
and guidance for plans of administration 
within our own denomination and of 
union with other denominations. 


The Nation Supreme 


President Roosevelt’s speech at the 
dedication of Pennsylvania’s ornate, ex- 
pensive and dishonestly constructed cap- 
itol building, last week, was one of the 
most characteristic disclosures of him- 
self, and it set forth clearly his present 
political policy and his hopes for the 
future of the American democracy. As 
compared with other prominent claimants 
for popular support it reveals him as 
somewhat conservative; but as compared 
with Presidents McKinley, Harrison or 
Cleveland he is a radical, full fledged in 
his avowal and practice of a Federalism 
which rests back on the teaching of 
Marshall, Hamilton, Washington and 
James Wilson, the Pennsylvania publi- 
cist, so far as it has roots in the past. 
He is a convinced advocate of a theory 
of governmental control of business— 
corporate especially, and a champion of 
‘adequate supervision and control over 
the business use of the swollen fortunes 
of today’’ to the end that it may be 
wisely determined ‘‘upon what condi- 
tions these fortunes are to be trans- 
mitted and the percentage they shall pay 
to the Government whose protecting arm 
alone enables them to exist.” Here is 
the pledge of reform of federal taxation 
on lines new to us, but time-tested in 
Europe. 

In theory, as well in his practice since 
he has represented the plain people who 
elected him, President Roosevelt is a 
believer in the nation’s supremacy where 
it obviously can do what the states may 
have done in the past but cannot longer 
effectually do, and he also is a believer in 
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the right and duty of both nation and 
states to curb and to control and ex- 
tinguish if need be such aggregations of 
wealth as persist in living a career hostile 
to social good. He believes that control 
is better than substitution of authority, 
and that only by such extension of Gov- 
ernmental authority can anarchy or so- 
cialism be kept off, and he finds conso- 
lation in pursuing the mediating course 
which his Administration has pursued in 
the fact that it is condemned alike by the 
Bourbon States’ rights man or economic 
individualist and by the apostles of so- 
cialism—pure or modified. 

The reactionary is bitterly angry because 
we have deprived him of that portion of his 
power which he misuses to the public hurt; 
the agitator is angered for various reasons, 
including among others the fact that by 
remedying the abuses we have deprived him 
of the fulcrum of real grievance, which 
alone renders the level of irrational agita- 
tion formidable. 

For himself and his associates in con- 
trol of the party in power he says: 


We shall not halt; we shall steadily follow 
the path we have marked out executing the 
laws we have succeeded in putting upon the 
statute-books with absolute impartiality as 
between man and man, and unresting in our 
endeavor to strengthen and supplement these 
by further laws which shall enable us in more 
efficient and more summary fashion to achieve 
the ends we have in view. 


This speech deserves notice also for his 
renewed discussion of the problem of 
professional ethics involved in the con- 
duct of many of the leading corporation 
lawyers of the country, a theme which 
Mr. Edward M. Shepard of New York 
City also handled without gloves in his 
recent address before the New Hampshire 
Bar Association. It is useless to deny, 
what Mr. Shepard admits, that the legal 
profession in this country does not stand 
as high as it formerly did, and this be- 
cause, as he points out, it has not scrupled 
to serve corporations for anti-social ends. 





The Twofold Evangelistic Note 


The season our churches are just enter- 
ing has unusual promise of evangelistic 
success. We do not believe that the spe- 
cial efforts made in many cities and the 
campaigns carried on in different sections 
of the country have spent their force. 
They rather have prepared the way for 
greater harvests. The uplifting spiritual 
impulse which distinguished our National 
Council at Des Moines two years ago 
from all those that preceded it is still 
with us. Congregationalists have joined 
heartily with other denominations in re- 
cent years in evangelistic work while they 
have vigorously carried it forward in their 
own name. The plans of the National 
Council committee for a national cam- 
paign beginning this month have been 
already announced in The Congregution- 
alist. Committees of state associations 
are arranging for co-operative efforts to 
bring men into the kingdom. The plans 
of the Massachusetts committee have 
been explained in our columns. Many 
pastors are looking forward prayerfully 
and confidently, with their people, to a 
year that may be memorable as a year of 
ingathering and spiritual upbuilding. 

The first essential to this longed for 
success will be one and the same keynote 
in the preaching of the gospel. It will be 
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proclaimed in many forms, as it has al- 
ways been. Different temperaments call 
for emphasis on different phases of the 
gospel, but discord comes only when men 
forget that they are phases of one and 
the same gospel. Two dominant notes 
are heard in the preaching of it and they 
often needlessly clash in discord. One 
note is uppermost in proclaiming the for- 
giving grace of God toward repentant 
sinners, the other his loving approval 
and his absolute requirement of righteous 
lives. One appeals to the sentiment of 
faith and wins it, the other addresses the 
reason and convinces it; but neither re- 
news the life till the will obeys the two 
voices of faith and reason. 

Let the preacher of the gospel of faith 
join with the preacher of the gospel of 
righteousness. If either of them cannot 
join with the other, let him refrain from 
attacking his brother. Let both show 
that their motive is the same, that they 
are controlled by one spirit and men will 
recognize it as divine. Paul declared, 
‘‘By grace are ye saved, through faith 
and that not of yourselves.’”’ John pro. 
claimed, ‘‘Let no man lead you astray; 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous.”’ 
Both were preaching the same gospel. 
John himself uttered both notes. He 
said, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ is begotten of God,’’ and 
‘*Ye know that every one also that doeth 
righteousness is begotten of him.” 

These two evangelistic notes ought never 
to be distinguished from one another by 
different denominational names; they are 
thesame gospel. Science, which has some- 
times been confounded with the rational- 
ism that denies the fact of divine revela- 
tion for the spiritual guidance of men, is 
becoming again an ally of religion, point- 
ing the way to a guiding and loving 
Father revealed in Jesus Christ. Faith 
is calling for solid basis of reason to rest 
on, and the scientist is discovering his 
mission to lead faith to that foundation. 
Let the evangelist welcome that service. 

Divisions between denominations are 
passing away so far as they promote an- 
tagonism. Division within denominations 
is today the more dangerous schism. One 
party in a church calls itself evangelistic 
and the rest of the brethren rationalistic. 
One accuses the other of self-righteous 
pride, the other retorts with an accusation 
of sentimental gush. Let us as followers 
of Christ try to understand one another, 
and where we fail to do this, ever to at- 
tribute to the other the best possible 
motive. There is one test of unity for 
all. Dr. Cadman of Brooklyn thus de- 
clared it in a recent sermon, ‘‘ Any man 
who possesses the spirit of Christ has the 
essence of universal goodness, and he will 
be touched to the finest issues and bal- 
anced and blended in the noblest senti- 
ments.”’ He further expressed the one 
aim in which Christian faith and patriot- 
ism unite: ‘‘ America will be delivered to 
her destiny when Christ reigns over every 
heart in her domain. Until then, she is 
in hazard. Her wealth must be sacrifi- 
cial, her strength must be ministerial, 
her reputation must be bowed down to 
the honor of him who made himself of no 
reputation.” 

This is a momentous year for the future 
of the Christian Church and for our coun- 
try. It would be worse than folly for 
those who would save and strengthen 
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both to waste their power in disputing 
with one another. Two distinctly evan- 
gelistic notes should blend in the one 
message of redemption for the individual 
and the nation—the divine grace of for- 
giveness and the human will to do right- 
eousness, 





Lessons from the Life of Christ 


Christ’s Law of Proportion* 


Christ gives us full warning against die- 
torted and misshapen lives. How com- 
mon they are! How many of us must 
confess that we have chosen wrong and 
acknowledge that we have suffered in de- 
fect of character and imperfection of 
service. We have set the little above the 
great. We have desired toys when God 
offered us attainments. We have rested 
in earth, where Christ has called us to 
the heavenly citizenship. The pearl of 
great price has been within our reach and 
we have either disregarded or refused it 
in the choice of lesser values. We have 
sought other things first and so inevitably 
lost the full enjoyment of the kingdom of 
God. 

Christ’s law of life is positive and con- 
structive. He gives the right of way to 
the most important things. He will ad- 
mit of no postponement of the supreme 
claims of God’s kingdom. He calls us to 


_ seek first the kingdom and the righteous- 


ness assuring us that on these terms, and 
these alone, we may rid ourselves once 
and for all of anxious care. He rejects 
with indignation the compromises and 
compliances with which the religious 
leaders of his time were wont to reconcile 
profession of religious zeal with the re- 
fusal of plain obligations of morality and 
social duty. His ideal of character is 
symmetrical], made in that image of God 
which he himself so perfectly exemplified. 
He claims for himself, if we will trust 
him, the chief place in our hearts, for so 
only can he lead us to the realization of 
God and of the best that is possible to 
our own lives. 

Think of the distorted lives which are 
so common about us and which form such 
warning landmarks in history and fiction. 
There was King Saul—a glorious map, 
too much developed on the side of will- 
fulness. There was Solomon, the sym- 
metry of whose wisdom was broken by 
the weakness of sensuality. Here is the 
strong man with a belittling pride, the 
learned man distorted by a dwarfing 
vanity. One man’s ideals put pleasure 
at the head. Another cares for riches 
more than God. This one seeks power 
for little ends; that one loves ease more 
than endeavor. Commonest of all, per- 
haps, is the man who has some desire 
for God, but wishes to add the neces- 
sary amount of his favor to worldly 
things, rather than to seek him first and 
add what he gives to the supreme gift of 
his love and favor. 

Looking back upon human history, the 
one completely successful life is that of 
Jesus. His thought of first and last; his 
sense of proportion in the occupations of 
life and the hopes of the soul resulted in a 
triumph over adverse circumstances and 





*Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 14-20. Christ’s 
Law of Proportion. Matt. 6: 19-34; Mark 3: 20- 
35.  Christ’s law of life. God’s kingdcm first. 
Freedom from anxiety by trustin God. Do we add 
Christ to other things, or other th'ngs to Christ? 
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@ positive attainment of character which 
all men acclaim as the high-water mark of 
history. His way is our way. He took 
it as no solitary traveler unconcerned for 
others. He is the guide and leader of 
men and pledges to all who will follow 
him that peace of heart in communion 
with God and that freedom from anxiety 
which make the heights of character at- 
tainable to common men. 





In Brief 


Our Readers’ Forum is more than usually 
limited in space at this season, but we would 
remind our correspondents that their letters of 
suggestion and criticism are not in vain, 
though they may not appear in print. 


The Pacific this week is furnishing several 
news items for our columns and is doing ex- 
cellent service for the Pacific coast district. 
It deserves generous support. 


There will be regret that the historic Bridg- 
man house, occupied by the teachers at the 
American Board School for Girls at the Um- 
zumbe Mission, Natal, has been destroyed by 
fire, nothing being saved. 








A volume of verse by a Scotch divine re- 
cently published contains the following coup- 
let, which may be useful to some bishop: 


I did not take the miter 
To make my burden lighter. 





Of the insane people of Great Britain 121,- 
075 are in workhouses, asylums and other 
institutions. Their proportion to the total 
population is nearly twice as large as it was 
fifty years ago. This may be due in part to 
more accurate registration, which is still far 
from complete. 





Bishop Potte.’s reminscences of bishops 
and archbishops whom he has met, just pub- 
lished, is garnished with many a good story, 
not the poorest of which is that of the late 
Bishop Dudley of Kentucky, who when elected 
bishop and asked whether he were High or 
Low, said that he was ‘“‘high, low, jack and 
the game.’”’ 





An excellent discussion of the relation of 
the acts of our political law-makers to per- 
manent standards in ethics, of the duty of 
judges to conform to the Higher Law, and of 
the limitations of the authority of precedent, 
is found in the American Law Review writ- 
ten by one of our Congregational laymen, Mr. 
A. G. Tibbetts of Phillips Church, South Bos- 
ton. 





Vermont’s legislature had hardly organized 
last week ere it passed with a rush a law en- 
abling state officials to gain access to the ac- 
counts of a company subsidiary to one of the 
Chicago packing houses alleged guilty of anti- 
social practices. It is a bad time for resistance 
to the will of the people and President Roose- 
velt is doing his share to teach creatures of 
law who their creators are. 





Prosperity promotes temperance, at any rate 
in England. During the last ten years the 
sum on which income tax is paid has increased 
from $2,440,000,000 to $3,120,000,000. During 
the last six years the annual consumption of 
beer per person has fallen from ‘32 28 gallons to 
27.90 gallons, the consumption of distilled 
spirits from 1.03 gallons to nine-tenths of a 
gallon, and the number of licenses to sell in- 
toxicants has declined from 236,056 to 225,101. 





Cab traffic on the Continent and to some 
extent in London is now measured by the 
taxameter, which automatically registers the 
number of miles ridden, the time taken and 
the fare to be paid. Public opinion in Berlin 
has practically made its use compulsory. It 
has much increased the use of cabs, because 
travelers now know they will be honestly 
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dealt with and can avoid all controversies. 
What a commentary on the superior rectitude 
of mechanism to human nature! 





Unity tells of an unusual but welcome proof 
of Christian unity in the town of Brainard, 
Minn. The Catholic priest, Father Lynch, 
wrote to the Minnesota Methodist Episcopal 
Conference expressing regret that the Metho- 
dist pastor of the town was to be stationed 
elsewhere, and stating that if the cause of the 
removal was financial he would be glad to see 
that cause removed. The cause was other 
than financial, but it shows what sort of 
priests Archbishop Ireland has been training. 


We are advised by a ‘‘ bureau”’ that any one 
may have copies of a typewritten letter assur- 
ing those to whom it is addressed that it is 
“*from one who loves you,’’ and has “‘ long ex- 
perienced a desire to see you accept Christ as 
your Saviour,” etc. It is said to be specially 
adapted for a revival campaign. This tender, 
prayerful, personal, multiple appeal is to 
be sent out for $350 per hundred, and the 
recipients who discover that fact are likely to 
estimate at its true value this evangelism by 
proxy. 





A more complete, interesting and cheering 
missionary volume has not come to this office 
than the Annual Report of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association for 1906. Its title is 
appropriate—‘‘ That they go forward.” It is 
gratefally dedicated to the American Mission- 
ary Association which generously commis- 
sioned new leaders and voted large appropria- 
tions for a second campaign of the cross on 
these fair islands. This volume is excellent 
material for leaders of missionary meetings 
in our churches. 





It has often been said that if English emi- 
grants had first discovered the Pacific coast 
with its fine climate and fertile soil New Eng- 
land might never have been settled. Alex- 
ander McAdie in Outing calls attention to 
the fact that Sir Francis Drake landed with 
his men near San Francisco in 1579 and named 
the country New England forty one years ba- 
fore the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth. It 
was the kind of men and women and not the 
kind of climate or soil that put into the name 
of New England the meaning it has today. 





A West London magistrate has issued an 
injunction against certain noisy roosters, and 
has threatened to inflict a fine of fifty shillings 
on their owners each day the chanticleers joy- 
fully greet the early dawn. ‘‘ Nothing,” says 
this judge, “more deadly or destructive to 
health and nerves can be conceived than this 
perpetual cock crowing.”’ Thisistrue enough, 
and it isominous also for dogsand cats. Quiet 
nights are as essential to health as pure food 
and unadulterated drugs. If once President 
Roosevelt’s attention is turned to these animals 
they will have to subside. 


The Methodist Book Concerns will establish 
an eight hour working day and the open shop 
in their printing offices, beginning Nov.1. A 
few days ago the publishing agents called to- 
gether the employees in New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago and made the announcement in 
cordial addresses asking the co-operation of 
all to make the experiment successful. If 
it should prove so, as it may with the hearty 
efforts of all concerned, it will become a val- 
uable witness that fraternal relations between 
the church and working men are feasible 
and make for mutual prosperity. 








Driven to it by repulses from New England 
conferences, the clerical critic of Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell, formerly of Boston University, 
brought charges of heresy against him in the 
Central New York Conference last week, and 
a committee of eleven to investigate the 
charges and report to the conference next 
year has been appointed by the bishop. The 
Churchman continues to denounce the illegal- 
ity of steps which have been taken in the jadi- 
cial prozecution of Rev. Dr. Crapsey of Roch- 
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ester and to insist that the Church cannot 
afford to have its procedure so contrary to all 
Anglo-Saxon principles of fairness. i 





The writer of the article on the Atlanta riot 
on page 469, is pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, which contains a number of 
the influential colored people in that city. It 
was of Dr. Proctor and those ass«ciated with 
him that Priocipal Booker Washington tele- 
graphed to the editor of the New York Age: 
“*T feel that our people throughout the coun- 
try ought to know how magnificently our lead- 
ers in this city have acted during the exacting 
ordeals through which they have just passed. 
They were, in my opinion, the most trying 
which our race has experienced in a good 
many years. The self control, patience, cour- 
age and patriotic spirit exhibited by the people 
here have been almost beyond description.” 





The Catholic World of Chicago is disturbed 
over new developments in Cuba as they may 
affect the Roman Catholic Church. It wishes 
no repetition of what happened in the Philip- 
pines. The temper with which it discusses 
the matter may be inferred from the following 
quotation: ‘* At the eleventh hour it is time 
that the Catholic people of America awaken to 
the danger that threatens the Church in Cuba 
as a result of the sleepless antagonism of for- 
eign misehief. makers under the guise of Metho- 
dist missionaries who, having no field for their 
labors at home, intrude their morally malodor- 
ous presence in Catholic landsand win thereby 
the meanest kind of livelihood from the con- 
tributions of their gullible dupes in the 
United States.” 





It is an interesting coincidence that Rev. 
W. A. Knight’s Song of Our Syrian Guest 
was being used to entertain English audiences 
while the guest was suing Mr. Knight for lit- 
erary piracy. The outcome of that lawsuit is 
recorded on another page, giving Mr. Koight 
full title and credit for his little book. Prof. 
John Duxbury, who lately returned to his 
home in England from his second reciting tour 
in the United States, has been giving a recita- 
tion of ‘‘Our Syrian Guest’s” rendering of 
the Twenty-third Psalm to large audiences. 
He is also reciting the rendering in verse of 
Wagner’s Parsifal by Dr. Oliver Huckel of 
Baltimore. A large lecture hallin Manchester 
was crowded to hear this recitation. Through 
Professor Duxbury, who was very heartily re- 
ceived on this side of the water, two of our 
American Congregational ministers are thus 
preaching to English congregations. 





Changing Theological Beliefs 


At a recent meeting of Congregational min- 
isters of London, Rev. R. J. Campbell of the 
City Temple, gave an address which has 
caused controversy as sharp as it would have 
done in Boston or Chicago. We make this 
remark in the full consciousness that our 
English brethren believe they have passed 
beyond the region of theological contention in 
which American ministers are still struggling. 
Mr. Campbell has since the meeting given to 
the Christian World a synopsis of his address, 
which is sufficiently startling, whose outline 
we attempt to epitomize. We do this to show 
what views are tolerated in Congregational 
circles in England, and without expressing in 
any way our own opinion as to their relation 
to present-day orthodoxy. 

Mr. Campbell says that popular theology 
rests on certain assumptions or presupposi- 
tions generally taken for granted by pulpit 
and pew, which can be discerned in almost 
anysermon. These assumptions are the sanc- 
tions of religious thought in regard to the Fall, 
Sin, Atonement, Salvation, Holiness, Right- 
eousness, Justice, Love and Judgment, the 
person of Jesus and the meaning and scope of 
his work. People in general are not now 
affected in their lives or judgments by these 
subjects as people used to be, however they 
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may think they hold to the old beliefs. Their 
sanctions of thought and action during six 
days of the week are different from those 
preached on Sunday, and this is the main rea- 
son why the hold of the Church on the popular 
mind has weakened. 

Concerning the doctrines named Mr. Camp- 
bell says that pulpit theology is not related to 
life as a whole. The Fall in literal sense is 
untrae. It does not influence Old Testament 
literature nor appear in the teaching of Jesus. 
It was taken into popular thought partly 
through Paul’s rabbinical thought-forms, 
partly through observation of the gradual 
break-up of the Roman Empire, leading men to 
despair of the present. It became dogmainan 
unspiritual ege following on political calami- 
ties and its theory is in direct conflict with the 
finding of modern science and with true his- 
torical method. But many preachers assume 
the doctrine of the Fall, because without it 
they don’t know what to say about Sin and 
Salvation. 

Sin is not an inherited taint of nature or 
defect of will which makes disobedience to 
God universal and inevitable. It is simply 
selfishness, offense against the God within, 
living for self instead of living forall. Atone- 
ment and Salvation should be interpreted in 
the light of true views of the Fall and of Sin. 
The man is saved who is trying to live for 
God, fur the life of all instead of for self, and 
he becomes a saviour, sin-bearer, burden lifter 
for mankind. Divine love ac‘s through him 
to redeem the race. Holiness, Righteousness, 
Justice, Love, mean substantially the same 
thing in both God and man, and ought never 
to have been separated as they have been in 
theology. 

Judgment is always going on, and every sin 
involves suffering in this world or the next. 
Suffering as a consequence of sin awakens in 
the sinner the perception that the selfish life 
is a false life. Popular presentations of the 
remission of sins by faith in the finished work 
of Jesus are untrue, unethical and contra- 
dicted by the facts of everyday life. In pro- 
portion as a selfish man becomes loving the 
life of God enters into and possesses his soul. 
The final victory of love is certain, and there- 
fore to hold the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment is to deny the Atonement, for everlast- 
ing sin and woe in the universe would mean 
the victory of hate. 

What popular theology says of the person of 
Jesus is true of the ideal humanity which is 
ever in the heart of the Father. The unique- 
ness of Jesus consists in the fact that in him 
the life of God was manifested for the world 
to see. That is the life which we are called to 
live as truly as he was. Faith in him is faith 
in God, faith in love, faith in the ideal within 
ourselves and faith in the great atonement of 
the race with God. 





Atlanta Theological Seminary is planning to 
assist Southern pastors of limited education by 
courses of correspondence study under the 
direction of the professors. It has a library 
of 6,000 volumes, the largest collection of theo- 
logical books in the Southeast, which may be 
lent without cost other than postage. A 
printed list of subjects is sent to pastors, from 
which they may choose, and advice is given to 
them as to what books to read on each subject. 
Many ministers in the Southern states are not 
graduates of colleges, have very few books 
and labor in fields remote from libraries. This 
way of stimulating their minds is peculiarly 
fitted to conditions in that region, which in 
some directions is now developing more rapidly 
than avy other section of our country. The 
seminary has no endowment or funds for buy- 
ing books. It is the only distinctively theolog- 
ical college in the South maintained by Con- 
gregational churches, and its remarkable 
opportunity makes its appeal for help impress- 
ive. It has a faculty of able Congregational 
ministers—Rev. Messrs. E. Lyman Hood, 
Pres. S. W. Howland, A. F. Sherrill, Law- 
rence Phelps and F. E. Jenkins. 
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Russia’s Peasant Revolt 


13 October 1906 


Scenes and Incidents Typical of the Widespread Discontent 


By Pror. EpwarpD A. STEINER, IOWA COLLEGE 


My friends must have thought me in 
daily peril of my life in Russia; for I am 
greeted on all sides by the remark, ‘‘ We 
are so glad you got out alive.’”’ While no 
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The Russian Newsboy 


doubt I was perfectly safe, I confess toa 
a good deal of nervousness, and when I 
crossed the Russian border the second 
time, on my way out, I sent up a fervent 
prayer to heaven for my deliverance. 
There was no danger from bombs but the 
air was electric from apprehension and 
the men and women I met were suffering 
so intensely that, in sharing their grief 
and their forebodings, I felt myself drawn 
deeply into the whirlpool of revolution- 
ary ideas and actions; so that I came out 
of the country feeling as if I had been 
beaten by the Cossacks, or had escaped 
from prison. 

I went into Russia just at this time for 
many reasons; but chiefly to see what 
really had happened in the three years 
since I had been there; the three years in 
which the Japanese war had begun and 
terminated, and which mark also the be- 
ginnings of popular government. 

I found the peasants everywhere 
blindly furious. The sheeplike docility 
has disappeared. The “dead souls’’ seem 
to have some life left in them ; life enough 
to rattle the bones of their bodies, the 
noise of which has gone into the nerves 
of the bureaucracy, which had left these 
bones quite out of their reckoning. That 
which was left alive in the peasant, that 
which ages of oppression, of hunger and 
distress could not kill, has now become 
active and it expresses itself in brutal 
hate, boils wildly, sputters dangerously 
and runs over. Hunger and ignorance 
have made every revolutionary activity 
anachistic, destroyed every perspective, 
and made criminals of men who ages long 
have lived peaceably. 

Those of us who said, ‘‘The peasant 


isn’t ready for revolution,” were right; 
because he is ripe for anarchy, and is in 
the midst of it. The peasants as a rule 
are not controlled by a revolutionary 
society and do not ask about it or care 
for it. They are like wild beasts and do 
not bother themselves about the logic or 
the consequences of their actions. Those 
I have seen are in the very condition in 
which I expected to find them; victims 
of the collective character of their social 
life. I knew that the Russian peasant 
would move only as a mass; and when 
started would not stop until met by over- 
whelming force, or because there was 
nothing left to destroy. He had so long 
been fed on lies, he had lived so long on 
rumors, that now the wildest suggestion 
finds acceptance and sends whole villages 
out to kill and to destroy; sometimes 
under the impression that they are doing 
it at the command of the czar. 


DEVASTATION OF ESTATES 


South of Kiev I saw estates more com- 
pletely devastated than if a cyclone had 
swept over them. It was all done so 
senselessly. Barns were burned down 
with all they contained ; in regions where 
wood was a luxury and the peasant had 
suffered penalties because te stole it out 
of the forest, the forest was wantonly 
burned to the stumps. Thousands of 
cattle were cut down asif they were the 
enemy, and the fine horses in the govern- 
ment Orloff, upon which the prosperity 
of the whole province depended, were 
butchered; while large elevators with 
their contents of grain were set on fire; 
and the next day these same peasants 
all but starved todeath. Formerly whole 
villages might be drunk, and not a single 
fight would occur; but now, be he drunk 
or sober, the peasant ‘‘carries a chip on 
his shoulder,’”’ and he is not a pleasant 
fellow to meet in the dark. 


THE CZAR NO LONGER REVERENCED 


Another important change which I 
noticed was the peasants’ attitude toward 
the czar. The name used to be a shibbo- 
leth. ‘“‘Tsar’’ meant ‘‘God, king and 
father,” and ‘‘ My life for the ozar’’ was 
the winged word of passion, ready to fall 
from the peasant’s lips at anytime. Now 
this is all changed. The train on which I 
traveled from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
took one of its periodic rests at a station, 
about one o’clock in the morning, and the 
peasants surrounded us for a speech. 
They used to ask for kopeks and vodka; 
now it is “‘speech.’”’ One of the passen- 
gers happened to be a member of the 
douma, a peasant himself, who frankly 
discussed the demands of the peasantry; 
demands formulated more or less, not by 
the peasant alone: but by all revolution- 
ary Russia. 

This is the substance of his speech: 
First, the demand for more land; and 
under such condition that the possessor 
may really own it. Secondly, the liber- 
ation from inferior classification, in which 
the peasant has been cast. Thirdly, a 
complete remission of arrearage in taxes; 


a demand which the peasants enlarge by 
saying, ‘‘ Remission of all taxes.”’ These 
taxes have been the ball and chain which 
held him to his bit of soil and have made 
progress impossible. Fourth, a demand 
for popular education; so that the peas- 
ant may be able to rise from his class and 
free himself from its limitations. 

This address was received in complete 
silence, but when the ‘‘starosta,’”’ the 
elder of the village, arose and said: ‘‘ This 
man’s speech is good so far as it goes; 
but it does not go far enough. We also 
want to be rid of the czar, the grand- 


dukes and the whole —— brood which we 
have to feed,’’ there was tumultuous 
applause. 


Of course one cannot say that all 
Russian people or even all the peasants 
are in this attitude toward the czar, but 
the czar myth is destroyed and Nicholas 
II. stands before his subjects, the poor 
pitiable human being that he is. 


THE CITIES’ CHANGED TEMPER 


The atmosphere of the cities is also 
changed more than that of the villages. 
It is still true that you are labeled and 
stamped, and that the police supervises 
your movements; but it has lost its 
haughty look and the policeman on the 
streets of St. Petersburg is grateful 
when the thing pointed at him is a 
camera and not a revolver. Although 
the cities were always more or less law- 
less, the offenders were either the officials 
or the very poorest vagrants; now the 
spirit of restraint is quite broken, and 
‘*hold ups’’ and shooting are as common 
as they are in Chicago. 

While I was driving through the ‘‘ Is- 





The Murder in the Park 


land District’? along the Neva, I saw 
two men stepping from behind a medium- 
sized tree. One of them pointed his 
revolver, and in an instant a rather in- 
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offensive individual lay on the grass in a 
death agony. The assassins, who seemed 
in no great hurry to get away, and whom 
we overtook, were decently clad and had 
an air of respectability about them, 
which contrasted not only with the dead 
man, but with the fact that their faces 
showed no emotion and did not even 
express fear, as they faced us. 

That the spirit of lawlessness has been 
fostered by the government and that it is 
in a large measure reaping what it has 
sowed, is without doubt true; but the 
most terrible consequences of all these 
conditions are borne by the Jews. 


THE ‘‘POGROMS”’ 


I found all the Jews so intimidated that 


they rarely ventured upon the street. In 
the cities of the ‘‘ Pale,’’ where Jews are 
the cab drivers, that kind of traffic has 
altogether ceased and most of the busi- 
ness men are face to face with utter ruin. 
In one hundred and fifty towns ‘‘po- 
groms’”’ have taken place; all of them 
put into action in about the same way. 
Governors, vice-governors, captains of 
police, officers of the army, grand dukes 
and priests; all were behind the pogrom 
and shared in the iniquitous proceeds. 

The spirit of lawlessness pervades all 
classes of society from one end of the land 
to the other; and the whole country 
looked to me like a huge ungoverned en- 
gine, beating out its strength against a 
rock. 





The Constraining Love of Christ 


Portions of the Sermon Delivered by Pres. 
Meeting of the 


The spirit of this meeting is: courage, for- 
ward. But let it be that deep courage not 
afraid to face all the facts, not deceived by the 
glare of a temporary success; not afraid to 
recognizs the danger of reaction, that may 
take the insidious shape of wicked content- 
ment in any past far or near.. With all that 
ministers to our cheer this day let us know 
that the coming days and years will demand 
of us utter seriousness, a devotion of~spirit 
and consecration to work such as we have not 
yet known, if God’s will is to be done in us 
and through us inthis work. Dare we forget 
these latter years of emptiness of missionary 
treasuries? It is God’s blessing of success that 
th3 work pushes us and pleads for help with 
strong crying that ought to break harder hearts 
than even ours. The sorry fact is that there 
are hundreds of our churches and thousands 
of our people that know little and care less 
for the world of foreign missions. The doing 
of any work that is worth while costs in effort 
and sacrifice. Nevertheless these Herculean 
labors necessary to gather money are not our 
g'ory but our shame. 

Are we conscious of our dishonor that the 
mi-sionary forces are bidden year by year to 
cease to advance; bidden to do less than stand 
still, even to retrench and retreat and give up 
well begun enterprises, cut off prospering out- 
stations, sacrificing the work of years? Were 
it not inexpressibly sad, it would be no less 
than: fearfully ridiculous. For a hundred 
years prayers for the success on mission 
fields have been made in countless numbers. 
Now must the prayer be: ‘‘ Lord, please not 
80 much success. We didn’t really mean it. 
We are poor and cannot pay the bills. Rebuke 
the zeal of those dreadfully successful mis- 


George A. Gates of Pomona at the Annual 
American Board 


as children of the kingdom, who believe in 
the kingdom and in the redemption of this 
world. We believe in automobiles a hundred 
times more than we believe in missions. 

If Jesus should appear in one of our 
churches, some member of that church would 
patronize him by offering (that is the word) 
to take him for a spin Sunday afternoon in 
his new fifty-horse-power machine, a man 
who had perhaps put one ringing dollar on 
the plate for foreign missions. The machine 
is well enough in its place. It is only herea 
typical illustrative answer to the question 
whether we believe in missions. Christianity 
is missions; we make it one of our conven- 
iences. The cross is a dainty ornament at 
vest or throat; if it could once more, as it was, 
be a word unfit to be spoken in polite society, 
it might again have power—power to save us 
from our poor pretenses of faith. 

The great Christian world needs rebuke, not 
wheedling; needs to feel shame to look Jesus 
in the face, while his work stands calling to 
ears that will not hear. The pity of it? Not 
a bit of it. The dishonor of it! Let us not 
creep behind pretense of weakness; let us 
confess our sin. Well has it been said: ‘* The 
greatest peril of Christianity is not in criti- 
cism, whether it be Biblical or theological, but 
in the failure of the professed followers of 
Jesus to live the life of love and unselfish de- 
votion which he taught and illustrated.” ... 

The “kingdom of God” in Bible usage is 
not heaven nor in heaven. ‘‘ The tabernacle 
of God is with men.’’ The kingdom of God 
is here en this prosaic earth. God is here or 
nowhere. Our work is to bring about the 
kingdom of God here in human life and hu- 
man organizations. 


sionaries lest we be forced to give until we® When we can once see it, the right soul is 


starve ’’—that too in days of material pros- 
perity never before known in this nation; in 
days when in ten years Congregationalists of 
America have increased their wealth by two 
hundred and forty million dollars, at the same 
time cutting off ten per cent. of their church 
contributions. 

What does it mean, this anomaly, discrep- 
ancy, this maladjustment between prayer and 
act, between opportunity and achievement, 
between the open door and the failure to enter 
in, this sending out an army and withholding 
its supplies, this breach of contract with those 
at front, this failure to honor victories as they 
deserve honor in the forward movement to 
greater victories? What does it mean? Why 
not tell the truth? A sermon should dare to 
tell it; should not dare not to tell it. 

Well, then, here it is in all its stark honesty: 
We American Christians do not believe in 
Christian missions. That is, we do not believe 
in Christ. That is, we would patronize God, 
instead of worshiping him, and serving him 


set on fire with the passion of it. Do we think 
we shall go on playing at missions, giving our 
dimes or quarters, or the mere overflow of our 
possessions, whether we be rich or poor; or 
giving the little remainders of our thought and 
interest and plannings and purposes—when 
once the passion of Jesus gets its grip on 
God’s people? It is hard to believe that we 
shall reach our second hundred years’ end 
without having come to some fuller exempli- 
fication of what the passion of Jesus may do in 
the hearts of those who now languidly bear 
his name. Would that there might go out 
from this meeting some beginning of that 
passion. It would most mightily change the 
spirit of our churches in all their life. “I 
gave, I gave my life for thee; what hast thou 
given for me?”’ 

Do we imagine that there is no more call for 
great feelings and great deeds? Are the he- 
roic days all gone? Is there for us and our 
children only smiling contentment at best 
mildly recognizant of great deeds of other 
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years? Have we nothing on which to pour 
out the wealth of our best enthusiasms, but 
patronizingly admiring the great souls of the 
past, their great passions and great sacrifices 
and great patiences and great works, as we 
read them in story and verse? Ask Living- 
stone, dying on his knees by his cot in the 
heart of darkest Africa, after thirty years of 
his own life given, commending that continent 
to God and us—if there is no more call of God 
to man. Ask Mackay, the Church of England 
martyr—missionary of Uganda, glad to live 
for and be counted worthy to die for the far 
worse than brute savages of Africa. Ask 
young Thurston coming home te die, but fall- 
ing asleep in my California home before he 
could reach his own in Massachusetts, glad to 
have begun to give his life for China. 

And Pitkin, dying under Boxer weapons for 
the Chinese in the spirit in which Jesus died 
for all men, consecrating with his last words 
his baby boy to work to save those who were 
murdering him. Shall we forget that pathetic 
word of the son of Abner Kingman, name long 
and still honored in the history of this Board— 
this son himself having given up the health of 
a strong man in that North China field? This 
was his word of wonder, as he referred to Pit- 
kin and the rest: 

“*Tell me, honestly, could they or we have 
believed that five years later the Church of 
Christ at home would not have advanced one 
step, but would even be letting slip the very 
precious fruits of their brief work, and plead- 
ing poverty as a reason for leaving half de- 
serted the fields that had been their home? 
Could they have dreamed that their devoted 
sacrifice would stand out so strangely against 
the background of cool indifference? Yet this 
has come to pass! It is for us to end the re- 
proach and pity of it, and to follow them and 
our Lord in a spirit of like devotion to the 
people they loved. 

**These broken bodies of our friends lie 
today under the gray walls of Paoting-fu, and 
in faroff Shansi. ... Wecastthemthere.... 
We cannot fail to follow them in a like devo- 
tion, except at a sacrifice of honor.” That 
rebuke may meet its answer some great day, 
when the love of Christ shall lay gcip on the 
souls of the church people of our land. 

That Christlike passion of Pitkin’s for China 
may yet do its legitimate work. I have the 
memory of two days at his college down by 
New Haven Bay. One is of the great football 
game of the year with its forty thousand spec- 
tators, its passion of nervous energy of all the 
threng, for what? A mere game of not a fig’s 
consequence as to which should win. The 
other memory is of the next day, a quiet Sun- 
day afternoon, walking down the stairway of 
the Christian Association building at Yale, 
coming suddenly face to face with the fine 
portrait of Horace Pitkin, with its inscription 
of eloquent simplicity. 

The portrait with its story, the look straight 
from its eyes into eyes of every man of Yale 
who walks down those stairs, the lips almost 
speaking the call of that inscription, this may 
some divine day rouse in Yale men and the 
college men of America a passion, not for a 
game of passing interest, but for a life’s work 
and life’s gift to the greatest cause in all the 
world, Christian missions. Why not? Are 
we so faithless to deem it impossible? God 
forbid it. 


Stating that Rev. Hugh Black who has just 
left St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, to 
fill a chair in Union Seminary, New York 
City, more than any other man in the Scotch 
pulpit since Guthrie, has laid hold upon the 
popular attention, a contributor to the Scot- 
tish Review, goes on to say that whereas the 
pulpit oratory of a century ago in Scotland 
attracted every class of the people, the popu- 
lar preaching of today in Scotland has no 
such grip on statesmen and men of letters as 
formerly. If these go to church they go, he 
says, for light not heat, and to a preacher 
who has no gift either to attract or to fasci- 
nate the multitude. 
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James Richards, a Christian Pioneer 


The Only Man at the Haystack Who Became a Foreign Missionary © 


By Rev. THomas C, 


RICHARDS, WARREN, MAss. 


I feel that I owe ten thousand talents and have nothing to pay. The heathen have souls as precious as my own. Jf Jesus was 
willing to leave the bosom cf the Father and expose himself to such suffering here below for the sake cf them and me, with what 
cheerfulness should I quit the pleasures of refined society, and forsake father and mother, brothers and sisters, to carry the news of 
his love to far distant lands; let me never consider anything too great to suffer, or anything too dear to part with when the glory 
of God and the salvation of men require it.—James Richards’s Journal. 





Though Samuel J. Mills was the Napo- 
leon of the Haystack movement, James 
Richards was its Mdrshal Ney. He was 
“the bravest of the brave,’’ who said 
that in case all other means failed of 
getting to the heathen in Asia, he was 
ready to ship before the mast and work 
his passage on some vessel going to India, 
and then throw himself upon his own 
resources and the guidance of Providence 
in order that he might preach the gospel 
to the heathen. 

James Richards was the only one of the 
Haystack men besides Mills who joined 
the secret society called, The Brethren, 
organized in 1808 at Williams College, 
‘to effect in the persons of its members 
a mission or missions to the heathen.’’ 
Furthermore, he was the only one of the 
five men present at that first historic 
prayer meeting who became a foreign 
missionary. 

The Richards stock is of the Pilgrim 
order, the forefather William Richards 
having come to Plymouth before 1630. 
The father of our James was himself 
named James—revolutionary soldier, dea- 
con, justice of the peace, member of the 
General Court and withal a farmer, and 
in all these vocations he rang true. With 
such parentage, devout and devoted, the 
boy must have had the best home train- 
ing, and at Plainfield where the family 
removed soon after the birth of James, 
Jr., he came under the helpful influence 
of Rev. Moses Hallock. The future Hay- 
stack hero was born in Abington, Mass, 
in 1784, the year after Mills’s birth. He 
had a deep religious experience at thir- 
teen, but he did not unite with the 
church until six years later. Meantime 
he had made up his mind to get an educa- 
tion, at first with the intention of teach- 
ing, but later hoping in his modesty to 
find some obscure parish in great need 
where he might preach the gospel. A 
large family was born into the Richards 
home, ten children, and the oldest son 
could not be spared from the farm to go 
to Williams College until he was twenty- 
two. 

While in college ‘‘such were his pecu- 
niary circumstances that he was under 
the necessity of submitting to many pri- 
vations. These reflect honor upon his 
Christian character as he submitted to 
them from a strong desire to promote the 
best interests of his fellowmen,’’ says 
one of his contemporaries. He was a 
fair scholar in the classics and he ex- 
celled in mathematics, but was chiefly 
known as a fine singer and as a leader in 
Christian work. Richards had a prepos- 
sessing personal appearance. His com- 
plexion was fair, his expression was 
cheery, his form slender making him look 
more than his five feet eight inches in 
height. 


An intimate friendship with Mills soon 
begun was lifelong. To be a friend of 
Mills meant devotion to the missionary 
cause, and in all the work of the revival 
and of missions these two were closely 
associated. When they graduated in 
1809, Richards went to Andover Semi- 
nary while Mills went to Yale for several 
months, and it is believed that Richards 
carried the constitution and records of 
The Brethren to the seminary. At the 
seminary he apparently took the lead in 
missionary matters, until Mills came. 
There were six of the Williams Class of 
1809 in this class at Andover. After 
much discussion and investigation these 
Williams men admitted Judson, Newell 





JAMES RICHARDS 


and Nott to the fellowship and secrets of 
the missionary society. 

When Judson, Newell, Nott and Mills 
presented the petition to the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts in June, 1810, 
which resulted in the organization of the 
American Board, Richards and Rice left 
their names off, ‘‘lest the association 
should be alarmed at the probable ex- 


pense of supporting six missionaries in, 


a foreign land and shrink in discourage- 
ment from the undertaking.” Richards 
wrote his parents enthusiastically about 
it, July 4 of the same year and added, 
**You may think it strange that my name 
was not among them, but these four were 
thought to be a sufficient number; and 
all of them except Mills are of more ad- 
vanced standing than myself.’’ 

After his graduation in 1812, Richards 
studied medicine at Philadelphia and 
Dartmouth fortwo years. His departure 
for the foreign field being delayed on ac- 
count of the war with England, he 
preached (1814-15) in Deering, N. H. The 
church, previous to his going among 
them, had been seriously divided, but his 
personality and preaching healed the 
breach and a revival ensued. They be- 
sought him to become permanent pastor, 
but his heart had been given to India. 
And there were two hearts which beat as 


one, Sarah Bardwell of Goshen and James 
Richards became man and wife in May, 
1815. 

The second company of American for- 
eign missionaries was ordained in Dr. 
Dana’s church at Newburyport, June 21, 
1815. Besides Richards there were Ben- 
jamin C. Meigs, Daniel Poor, Horatio 
Bardwell), Edward Warren and Samuel J. 
Mills. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Samuel Worcester of Salem. 

His father asked Richards, ‘‘ James, 
when you think of leaving your father’s 
house and all your connections and 
friends and your native land; and when 
you think of the trials and hardships to 
which you will be exposed; do you not 
sometimes feel like giving back? does not 
your heart recoil?’ ‘‘No sir,’’ replied 
the son, ‘‘never for one moment.” But 
there never was a more moving service in 
the Plainfield church than when they 
sent this boy of whom they were so proud 
as a pioneer to India. Every one wept as 
they sang the parting hymn but young 
James. ‘‘ Why should I have wept? ”’ said 
he. ‘‘I had been waiting with anxiety 
almost eight years, for an opportunity to 
preach Christ among the heathen. I had 
often wept at the long delay. But the 
day on which I bade farewell to my native 
land was the happiest day of my life.’’ 

After various delays all those who were 
ordained except Mills sailed on Oct. 23 in 
the brig Dryad. Their instructions gave 
them some discretionary power as to 
location, but it was expected that part 
of them would establish a mission in Cey- 
lon and part re-enforce the mission at 
Bombay. After five months the Dryad 
reached Colombo and Bardwell went on 
to Bombay, the rest of the company to 
Ceylon. Richards was associated with 
Meigs at Batticotta. He soon became 
seriously ill with a pulmonary trouble, 
but labored on superintending the repairs 
of the mission station and in preaching 
through an interpreter. Growing weaker 
he sailed with Warren, upon whom the 
same dread disease had even a harder 
grip, for Cape of Good Hope in April, 
1817, in hope of relief. 

Warren died shortly after they reached 
there and Richards had hemorrhages un- 
til he could not speak aloud, and before 
the end of the year he went back to India 
to die. He felt that the least he could do 
was ‘‘to lay down his life in the sight of 
the heathen as a testimony of love to 
their souls and of his love to his Saviour.’’ 
His chief sorrow was not his own suffer- 
ing, but as he wrote: ‘“‘To be able to do 
little or nothing in a field ripe for the 
harvest; to see hundreds ignorant of the 
day of salvation and yet unable to speak 
to them; to spend month after month 
and year after year in taking care of my- 
self instead of preaching to the heathen 
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James Richards’s Grave in Ceylon 


has caused me many a sigh and many a 
groan. But I hope I have been enabled 
to feel that my labors are of little conse- 
quence and that all the glorious predic- 
tions concerning the triumphs of the cross 
will assuredly be accomplished, whether 
I live long or die soon.”’ 

In spite of his awful handicap he la- 
bored on whenever his strength would 
allow. He was exceeding wise in dealing 
with other missionaries, a good man to 
get along with. He had the grace of 
adaptability. His counsel and prayers 
were helpful and he did not a little as 
physician. Above all, his faith in God, 
his patience in suffering, his continual 
cheerfulness in face cf the inevitable, 
these endeared him to his comrades and 
made a profound impression on the Cin- 
galese. After a heroic struggle against 
unequal odds he triumphantly passed on- 
ward and upward Aug. 3, 1822. They laid 
him away at Tillipally on the following 
day, Sunday. Over his grave they erected 
a monument with this inscription: 





In memory of the 
Rey. James Richards, A. M. 
American Missionary 
Who died August 3, 1822, aged thirty-six years 
and three months. 
One of the projectors of the first mission from 
this country, 
He gave himself to the work, 
A physician both to the soul and body. 


HE WAS 


In health laborious, 

In sickness patient, 

In death triumphant. 
He is not: for God took him. 











And yet this is not his monument. If 
you would see his real monument look 
around. Near by stands the native stone 
church. On the other side of the grave 
is the Normal Training School where the 
Christian teachers of all Jaffna receive 
their training. Just over there is a prac- 
tice school with 150 scholars. Besides all 
this there is the missionary bungalow and 
the mission printing establishment. They 
call it Tellippallai now—but itis the place 
where Richards gave up his young life so 
freely. Two miles away at Uduvil is the 
largest and most flourishing girls’ board- 
ing school in Ceylon and an important 
Christian church. Over yonder two miles 
at Inuvil is a woman’s hospital costing 
some $20,000, built largely by funds from 
England but a part of the American 
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Board Mission. While seven miles away 
is Jaffna College, one of the oldest colle- 
giate institutions of the Board. ‘‘Thus,”’’ 
says Secretary Barton, who has been on 
the spot and felt the power of it, ‘‘thus 
the work which Richards helped to plant 
has grown up to strength and power.” 

Six months before Richards trium- 
phantly passed on he sent this message 
to America: 


Could the friends of missions in America 
see the things which [ see, and hear the things 
which I hear, they would not withhold their 
contributions from the treasury of the Lord. 
Could they see as I do, the hearts of my breth- 
ren and sisters united in prayer and in labor 
as the heart of one man; could they behold 
these wretched heathen from day to day, car- 
rying on their breasts and on their foreheads 
the badges of heathenism, and know the cruel 
bondage in which they are held; there would, 
I think, be no more need of missionary ser- 
mons and missionary agents to unlock the 
coffers of the rich. The country would be all 
in motion. Some would give their thousands 
and multitudes their dollars and cents, till the 
treasury of the Lord should be filled. If the 
object could not be effected in any other way, 
scme would live on bread and water and 
others would sell their houses and lands to 
furnish the means of enlightening the heathen 
—of making known to them the only Re- 
deemer of sinners. 


What shall be the answer of Christian 
America to this challenge of the dying 
hero of the Haystack? 





The Moral Reaction of the Riot 


BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR, D. D., ATLANTA, GA, 


Without discussing the real occasion of 
the terrible Saturday night tragedy, about 
which there is much divergence of opinion 
among both races here, I wish to point 
out some of the effects of the moral re- 
action. The moral resilience of the com- 
munity is gratifying. 

For one thing it has served to bring tc- 
gether, as I have never seen before in a 
residence of over a dozen years, the better 
elements of both races. Immediately after 
the riot a mass meeting of citizens of both 
races was called, in which speakers, white 
and colored, deplored the outbreak and 
pledged themselves to stand together for 
law and order. At this meeting a com- 
mittee of ten white men for public safety 
was appointed, which in turn has associ- 
ated with itself ten leading colored men. 
These twenty men are putting their heads 
and hearts together and are bringing 
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order out of chaos. This tragedy reveal- 
ing as it did the mutual dependerce of 
the races has brought the better elements 
in both races together for the salvation of 
all. The business slump that followed 
the riot, the domestic disorder and the 
general anxiety clearly revealed the fact 
that the community is one body and you 
cannot mash the foot without crippling 
the whole body. 

Another effect has been the demard of 
public sentiment for the punishment of 
the rioters without regard to race. For 
while the assault was aimed at the colored 
race it appears that the white race has 
actually suffered the most.’ The grand 
jury is making a thorough investigation 
of the whole matter, being charged by 
the judge to remain in session until 
something definite is accomplished. A 
number of the rioters of both races are 
in prison, and it is evident, under the 
spur of public sentiment, that the civil 
authorities mean business and are to 
apply the law without fear or favor. 

One of the best effects of the reaction 
has been with respect to those places that 
breed crime. Recognizing in the low dives 
run mostly by white men for the degrada- 
tion of the blacks, breeding places of 
crime, every one of these places has been 
permanently closed. Leading colored men 
have been pleading for this for a long 
time, and had their pleas been heeded it 
is possible the catastrophe would have 
been averted. For nine days every saloon 
in the city was closed, and only certain 
ones are being reopened, a large number 
will remain permanently closed. No res- 
taurant is permitted to serve any intox- 
icant on its table. It is likely that these 
restrictions will be strictly observed, as 
the anti-saloon forces are threatening a 
prohibition election. 

But tte chief effect has been the arous- 
ing of the moral forces of the community 
to the necessity of greater moral effort 
for uplifting the lower elements in both 
races and that the better elements recog- 
nize their moral responsibility in the mat- 
ter. The inconsistency of sending mis- 
sionaries to Africa and at the same time 
doubting the possible moral uplift of the 
African here has been clearly pointed out 
even by the secular press. The white 
clergy are urging upon their people the 
opportunity of spiritual effort among 
their colored neighbors, but warning 
them that their efforts will be in vain 
unless they repent of their own sins and 
set an example of righteousness before 
those they would teach. Leading colored 
ministers are urging their people to 
cleanse themselves of all crime and evil 
places, pointing out that the criminal 
himself is the worst enemy of the race. 
The moral forces of Atlanta among both 
races are awakened as never before. 

While my heart has dropped tears of 
blood as I have seen the wreck, ruin and 
stain in the path of the storm, yet I re- 
joice after its passing to see in the light 
of the rising sun good coming out of evil, 
recognizing that in this case as ever God 
strode the storm. Atlanta has been bap- 
tized in blood and fire before, and as the 
calamity of the sixties made it a better 
city to live in I am persuaded that this 
calamity will not be without good perma- 
nent effect. For this end the heroes of 
both races who have stood in these days 
that tried men’s souls are hoping and 
praying and working. 
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The Situation in New York The Development of the Sunday School Convention 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 


The political situation in New York changes 
with wonderful rapidity, considering its mag- 
nitude. The atmosphere has greatly cleared 
of late, and the situation is in many respects 
hopeful, though by no means assured. 

The primaries racked the political machines 
pretty severely and upset some well-estab- 
lished political leaders. They created a good 
deal of a stir and raised the question, Have 
the people no real faith in their leaders, or are 
they indifferent to reform? Wendell Phillips 
used to say, ‘‘ You can only reach the people 
through the hides of their idols.””’ The ques- 
tion a few days ago was, “‘ Have we no idols, 
or have they no hides?” that is, do they not 
stand personally so clearly and decidedly for 
some principle that the people identify the 
two, and the success or the defeat of the man 
means the triumph or the rejection of the 
principle? Today we have the curious situa- 
tion of the party that by reason of its long and 
assured dominance in the state and nation has 
become arrogant and corrupt, and identified 
with the great evils that chiefly threaten the 
life of the country, is represented by a candi- 
date for governor of unblemished personal 
character and with a public record of success- 
ful and unselfish antagonism to those evils. 
On the other hand, the party of the ‘* Outs” 
that clamors for radical reform is led bya man 
of unsavory personal reputation, whose public 
record, so far as he has any, is expressed in the 
newspapers he controls, and is looked upon as 
one persistent course of untruth, exaggeration 
and resort to the measures of the demagogue; 


and whose nomination is the result of deals with . 


men whom he has most violently denounced. 

In this mix-up Mr. Hughes announces that 
his campaign will not be personal! It is very 
difficult to forecast the issue, or the course of 
a campaign in which such a personality as Mr. 
Hearst can be set aside by his opponents; and 
to understand how, if this is done, his support- 
ers are to be reached. While Mr. Hearst is 
busy arranging his deals with Murphy and the 
various Democratic chiefs, Mr. Hughes has 
started eut upon an up-state campaign of in- 
troduction. His course is apparently smooth 
and the Republican machine is apparently in 
good working order in his support. His elec- 
tion is greatly hoped for in the interest of real 
reform. He is a man who will certainly do all 
in his power for the welfare of the state, and 
his power will be great; but his election is by 
no means sure. 

The feeling is deep and widespread that the 
Republican party needs to be put out because 
of the abuse of its strength and the character 
and ways of its established leaders. How far 
that feeling will change in deference to the 
new men who are coming to the front, no 
man can tell. Meanwhile multitudes are in- 
fluenced by the bitter and violent denuncia- 
tions of the existing order, only too well justi- 
fied by the exposures of recent months; and 
it is certain that a very large vote will be cast 
for Mr. Hearst as whether rightly or not the 
representative of this antagonism. The time 
before election is too short to permit a cam- 
paign of education and a thorough unraveling 
of the tangled situation, and there isa singular 
lack of genuine heat to secure thorough dis- 
cussion. There are a lot of people who will 
say of Hearst as of their piano, he is neither 
** square ”’ nor “‘ upright,” but he is ** grand,”’ 
and will vote for him on that basis. 

To an unusual degree, therefore, there will 
be what may be called blind voting, not simply 
voting the regular ticket, but doggedly voting 
for certain things which the voter thinks 
ought to be accomplished, without very care- 
ful inquiry as to whether or not the man voted 
for may be counted upon to bring them about. 
There are far too many honest men who 
would not be greatly disturbed if Mr. Hearst 
is elected, though they now think they will 
vote for Mr. Hughes, and this is not the 
temper which secures the defeat of the oppos- 
ing candidate. 


What it Has Been and What it is Today 


By Rev. Joun L. SEWALL 


A writer in a Boston daily newspaper of 
last week, forecasting certain approaching 
religious gatherings, said: ‘‘ One of the most 
noteworthy of pending conventions will be 
that of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation at Holyoke next week. The o!d-time 
Sunday school convention with an overplus 
of exhortation and gush has gone the way it 
ought to go and in its place a new gathering 
has been devised, which, besides being a popu- 
lar demonstration of the strength of the Sun- 
day school movement, serves as a clearing 
house for ideas and a training school for work- 
ers.” This convention in retrospect amply 
justifies such predictions and affords an inter- 
esting study in the significant development of 
a great and growing religious movement. 

Twenty years ago it was impossible to unite 
the different denominations of Massachusetts 
in combined work for the betterment of the 
Sanday school; today it is almost impossible 
to see how we managed to do our work with- 
out this agency. Organized in 1889, its early 
years were something of a struggle for perpet- 
uation. Three or four hundred persons com- 
prised its audiences; in 1893 only $700 were 
expended in its annual budget. In 1895 its 
official program was a modest four page affair, 
largely filled with cuts and displayed announce- 
ments. Each annual gathering now requires 
a booklet of thirty-two pages of printed matter, 
besides a cover and plenty of blank space for 
note-taking. Eleven years ago twenty-eight 
speakers were announced, and several of these 
for brief parts; this year sixty-four speakers 
are catalogued, besides many others whose 
names were not recorded in advance. At Fall 
River in 1895 the only specialization was the 
primary department; at Holyoke there were 
added for distinctive treatment other elemen- 
tary grades, advanced grades, adult classes, 
teacher-training, the home department, mis- 
sion study and secretarial work, in addition to 
the college conference. This last is becoming 
one of the marked features of the present- 
day convention; not, as President Raymond 
remarked, because college students are of 
more value than other youth, but because of 
the great need of more bible study among 
them and the possibilities of their future help- 
fulness in religious education. 

For salaried officers the association has re- 
joiced in the work of its general field secre- 
tary, Mr. Hamilton S. Conant, whose growth 
in power and popular favor has been both an 
effect and cause of the general progress of the 
past decade, and who fully deserved the hearty 
appreciation of a special resolution; Mrs. Ware, 
who has looked after the elementary grades; 
and the new educational secretary, Rev. John 
D. Pickles, who has almost doubled in twelve 
months’ time the interest and participation in 
definite teacher-training; and two efficient and 
faithful office secretaries, Miss Cooper and 
Miss Roberts. Today the call is for a fifteen 
per cent. advance in financial support, bring- 
ing the annual income up to a full $10,000, pro- 
viding a home department secretary and also 
a secretary for advanced grades, who shall give 
his whole time to developing the work for 
youth between the ages of thirteen and twenty. 

A new feature of this year was the presi- 
dent’s message, by Mr. Robert F. Raymond of 
New Bedford, who in addition to a discussion 
of the detailed progress of the year sounded the 
keynote for coming months in forceful and 
felicitous words concerning the need of more 
men in our schools, the importance of better 
trained teachers and evangelism as the ulti- 
mate goal and the most pressingly imminent 
need of the work. 

The convention program of fifteen years ago 
has evolved from a heterogeneous miscellany 
into very logical and orderly specializations. 
On the one hand the technique of Sunday 
school methods has greatly increased. The 


study of the adolescent mind has not for a 
moment gone beyond the keen and determined 
effort to adapt means to more clearly perceived 
ends. 

The wonderful advance in the grading of the 
Sunday school is simply an appreciation on 
the part of practical workers of what students 
in mental laboratories, like President Hall and 
Professor Coe, have produced. Furthermore, 
there has been a continual strengthening of 
grip upon the great essentials of church life 
in its broadest and deepest aspects. Skill in 
technique has not severed its possessors from 
the fervor and passion of followers of Christ 
who are ever reading signs of the times, nor 
displaced the distinct pursuit of purely inspi- 
rational themes. The convention program of 
today, like its makers and enj»yers, responds 
accurately to thought-currents of the hour. 
Such masterly exegetical studies as those of 
Professor Buell of Boston University, given 
year after year, prove that these great con- 
ventions dearly love a scholarly and devout 
study of the Word as well as discussion of how 
to study it. The spirit of evangelism and of 
missionary impulse is ever manifest. The 
open-eyed search for new fields to conquer is 
more and more marked. The social spirit of 
the modern convention is more wisely organ- 
ized with every passing year; witness the 
dinners and suppers and banquets which are 
80 skillfully utilized for many varied ends. 

Each year, moreover, shows a broadening 
radius of outreach into our churches. As the 
convention shifts from one section of the state 
to another, similar enroliments mean largely 
diverse constituencies; for example: Newton 
in 1904 enrolled over 2,200 attendants, with 
over 600 schools represented; Salem last year 
had over 2,400 present, with about 575 schools 
on record with delegates; but 256 schools were 
represented at Newton that were not at Salem, 
310 at Salem who were not at Newton, witha 
total at both conventions of over 800, or forty- 
five per cent. of all the schools in the state 
represented in two consecutive years. With 
a total attendance at Holyoke of about 1,900, 
this gives us, for three years past, an average 
of over 2,100 members of our churches an- 
nually passing under the power of these 
gatherings. 

In all these ways, and in others which might 
be emphasized did time permit, the ideals and 
achievements of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association are responding to the best 
religious progress of the passing years, and 
increasing the indebtedness of our churches 
to the many workers who are devoting them- 
selves to its growing life. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 5 


The first meeting of the season was led by 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell. Miss Lamson spoke of 
the recent death, in Antwerp, of Miss Clara 
Newell of Gloucester, while on her way to 
Constantinople where she was to teach science 
in the American College for Girls. She told 
also the news, just received by cable, of the 
burning of the residence of the teachers in the 
girls’ school at Umzumbe in the Zalu Mission. 

Mrs. Bridgman of Durban, soon to sail via 
Japan, for her field, told of the great catas- 
trophe which has come to their mission in the 
recent uprising of the natives. The three 
most northern stations, where no missionary 
resided, having been quite destroyed. 

Miss Fowler and Miss Harding of Sholapur, 
spoke hopefully of their work. 





Morality is the fruit of religion. To desire 
the one without the other is to desire an orange 
without an orange tree.— Joseph Roux. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


B.fore Father Comes 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 
I. 
ANTICIPATION 


When Father comes home, heigho! heigho! 
The baby wiil laugh and dance and crow, 
And give him a kiss 
Like this, and like this, 
And into his arms will go, heigho! 


II. 
GETTING READY FOR FATHER 


First we wash the baby’s face, 
Every smooth and dimply place; 
Brow, eyes, cheeks, 

O! this is fun! 
Nose, mouth, chino, 

And all is done. 
There! so clean a face as this 
Father’ll surely want to kiss! 


Now the little hands, oh! oh! 

They need washing, that we know, 
Even to the creasy wrists, 

So uncurl those chubby fists. 

Let’s have fingets, palms and thumbs 
Clean and sweet when Father comes. 


III. 
COME, DADDY! 


When Daddy comes (Come Daddy !) 
He’ll want to find a laddie 
All fresh and clean and good and gay 
And ready for a jolly play. 
Where is there such a laddie? 
Why, here he is! Come Daddy! 


IV. 


FATHER’S COMING! 


Father’s coming! Father’s here ! 
O! let’s run to meet him; 

Hurry, scurry to the door 
Lovingly to greet him. 

O! weall are happy when 

Father dear is home again. 





ACATION TRIPS and outings have 

played the most conspicuous part, 
but for the average housewife perhaps 
the chief benefit of the 
summer has really been 
in the extra amount of 
fresh air which she has been able to take 
in connection with her daily round of 
duties. Sewing has been carried out 
onto piazzas; errands which she would 
have sent a child on in weather that 
required outside wraps and foot-covering, 
she has done herself. Inevitably these 
pleasant and wholesome habits will alter 
with the coming on of the winter months. 
But they need not alter so much as 
many women allow them to. To plan 
the winter’s wardrobe so that it should 
include a long, loose coat, easily slipped 
on over any dress, or a shirt-waist suit 
not too elaborate for work and yet suit- 
able for the street, with as complete an 
outfit of overshoes and gaiters as is pro- 
vided for the other members of the house- 
hold, would involve, taking one year with 
another, no great additional expense. To 
live habitually in the sunny rooms of the 
house might mean some reconstruction 
of domestic arrangements, but it would 
pay inthe end. Fathers and children get 


** Pound-Wisdom’”’ 
for Winter 


their daily air and sunshine as they go 
back and forth to business and to schoo), 
but to mothers there is always the temp- 
tation to neglect outdoor exercise, with 
what melancholy results the nerve special- 
ist will testify. To save pennies on our 
clothes and spend pounds on our druggists 
is not wisdom but folly. 


HE story of the saintly old lady whose 

one regret as she approached transi- 
tion to another world was the good times 
she might have had 
and didn’t is only an- 
other in the long list of failures to enjoy 
wayside delights. A source of happiness 
often overlooked is the color harmonies 
which occur even on city highways. The 
other day three cartloads of bricks were 
being drawn through a dingy street. The 
vines on the prosaic lodging houses were 
softly green; two of the carts were a dull 
and rather dusty blue, the other had once 
been apple green; the bricks were a dim 
red; the swarthy drivers were clad in 
faded blue blouses and overalls ; one wore 
a felt hat brown like an autumn leaf 
while the straw headcoverings of the 
others were burned to an orange which 
with the bay and chestnut of the horses 
gave brightness to the picture. If the 
little procession had passed in Italy or 
Spain it might have caught an artist’s 
eye. As it was few passersby seemed to 
recognizs the beauty in the familiar 
scene. With the world ‘‘so full of a 
number of things’? why do people carry 
such frowning, abstracted faces when they 
walk abroad? 


Pleasures by the Way 





Family Antagonisms 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


The sense of pride which bids us be 
silent about our domestic difficulties can- 
not do away with the fact that in many 
a household certain antagonisms exist 
which go far toward destroying the hap- 
piness of the home. The ideal family 
where each child seeks the wish of the 
other rather than its own, and yields 
unquestioning obedience to the will of the 
parents.may exist in heaven, but it is 
rarely seen on earth. 

There are mothers who train their chil- 
dren from infancy to dwell together in 
unity; there are others who cannot do 
this, and through no fault of their own. 
Radical differences of temperament often 
cannot be reasoned or persuaded away, 
but go so deep that they will persist 
while flesh and blood endures. With 
children born to such antagonisms there 
is but one hope for the peace of the home 
life—separation. 

Two boys may be obliged to room to- 
gether. One is healthy and boisterous, 
and loves to collect bird’s nests and dead 
reptiles and keep them close at hand; the 
other is delicate and fastidious, and ap- 
palled by the noise and confusion in 
which he has to live. The parent says 
they must each give up to the other, and 
punishes therh when they quarrel; and 
the inevitable consequence is that the 
breach between the two widens daily. 
Two sisters of opposite dispositions, one 


nervous, orderly, peaceable, the other 
strong, willful and helter.skelter, have to 
endure daily an enforced companionship, 
constantly rebelling against it and those 
who insist upon it. Naturally, as soon 
as they are grown they drift apart at 
once, the farther the better as they think. 
In both these cases how simple it might 
have been to have separated the children; 
if necessary, given them different homes 
for a time, and so, since history proves 
the fact, let absence make their hearts 
grow fonder! 

But trying as it is when boys or girls do 
not ‘‘get on,’’ these problems sink into 
insignificance as greater difficulties arise. 
When the children enter their teens 
trouble is almost certain to come. The 
girl lengthens her dresses, receives her 
first attention from some schoolboy and 
goes to an evening party or two; and her 
head is immediately turned. She now 
fails to see why she may not sit up until 
ten o’clock every night and spend all her 
allowance on violets and white gloves, 
and she resents the restrictions. The 
phrase ‘‘my mother does not understand 
me,”’ one as old as Eve’s first daughter, is 
frequently on her lips. When the mother 
who is blessed with a saving sense of 
humor hears it, she smiles even as she 
sighs, for she remembers well when she, 
too, said the same words. 

The father feels indignant as his son 
mutters rebelliously, ‘‘ Father forgets that 
he was young once, himself!” but at the 
same time he recalls that he felt the same 
way about his own father, and hopes for 
a better mind in his son as the days go by. 
To keep repeating that children such as 
these are breaking their mother’s heart 
and bringing down the father’s head with 
sorrow to his grave, is to take a more 
serious view of the case than it deserves. 
These differences may indeed be permitted 
to grow into antagonisms, but it is un- 
necessary to make real and deep feeling 
out of that which is temporary ard on the 
surface. The children should be made to 
see that each year the reins of govern- 
ment are held more loosely as they grow 
older and wiser. A little patience, a little 
tact and discretion, a marked absence of 
reproaches and commands, and as far as 
possible an indulgence in harmless pleas- 
ures, and presently the troubles will van- 
ish. The boy will have the latch-key for 
which his soul longed, and the girl her 
evening callers, and they will both realize 
that Father and Mother knew best. It 
is only normal that pushing, growing 
natures should rebel against restraint 
and wish to assert themselves, and later 
on all these difficulties will be forgotten. 

But often when childhood is past sud- 
den antagonisms arise which dismay one’s 
heart. The daughter determines to go 
away and teach, though she is needed at 
home, or worse still, engages herself toa 
man of whom her parents disapprove. 
The son whom his father has depended on 
to take up his business, decides to go into 
railroading, or .art—either of which are 
absurd for him to even think of—and so 
the wills, so long coincident that differ- 
ences seem incredible, clash dangerously. 
Apparent tyranny is shown on one side,. 
and blind self-will on the other; words 
are said which can never be forgotten, and 
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the breach widens until it looks as though 
it could never be healed. 

In cases such as these, unless a moral 
issue is in question, after remonstrances 
have failed and time has been permitted 
to bring the sober second thought to head- 
strong young spirits, but one course is 
open to the parents—to yield with all the 
grace they may. They may be mistaken 
in their fears for their child, or perhaps a 
blunder he makes now may be a lesson 
for life, a blessing in disguise. At any 
rate the time has come for the individual- 
ity of the child to be respected and better 
almost anything than bitterness and alien- 
ation. Let the boy or girl go out from 
home without reproaches and feeling that 
nothing can ever alter the love of the 
parent. 

It would seem as though when a young 
woman has settled down at last under her 
father’s roof, presumably for life, there 
could be no further danger of antagonism, 
yet the deepest and most painful troubles 
often begin at this point. She has nothing 
to do—no one needs her! Her mother pre- 
fers to retain the housekeeping; she is 
tired of study and music; society does 
not claim her; she isafifth wheel. Soshe 
broods until she grows morbid and bitter, 
and instead of being a blessing in the 
home she is a source of misery. 

The cure is so simple that one would 
think it obvious, except that the state of 
things persists. All that is needed is con- 
genial employment somewhere, prefer- 
ably at a distance. Even though her 
mother has looked forward all the years 
to her daughter’s companionship, and the 
father disapproves of women earning 
their own living, she still should go, and 
her mother should make the way plain 
for her. There is work for her some- 
where, with pay or without; in a settle- 
ment, or in travel or in some sort of 
situation. She will see her home froma 
new standpoint once she is free from the 
bonds that chafed, and the day will come 
when she will return to it a sweeter and 
nobler woman, with love, not antagonism 
for all. 

With affection and good sense it is sel- 
dom that family difficulties continue into 
middle life. When the strenuous age is 
outlived things generally settle down. 
Angles are softened all around; parental 
strictness is a thing of the past; little by 
little the whole circle meets on common 
ground. And yet sometimes this happy 
day never comes. The opposing mental 
and physical differences are too deep to 
be obliterated. The hard reserve be- 
queathed to one from some unlovely 
ancestor, and the morbidness that de. 
scends to another are never to be over- 
come. The son or daughter strikes F 
sharp and the parent F natural, and there 
is discord. Some families go down to 
their graves speaking different languages, 
and no amount of kindness on both sides 
can make them understand one another. 

In such cases, unhappily not rare, no 
way is open but to accept the limitations 
and make the best of them. Tears and 
prayers only exasperate; reproaches only 
harden, since misfortune, not fault, is at 
the bottom of the difficulty. Buta strong 
fight against permanent alienation can be 
tacitly decided on, and philosophy, hu- 
mor and a determined looking toward the 
brighter side of things may all be brought 
to bear on the problem. Above all—and 


this point is usually overlooked—it must 
be recognized that, underneath all cold- 
ness of manner and peculiarities, love 
really lies hidden, warm and glowing. 
There may be discord, indeed, but per- 
haps it is not so much that as a suspended 
harmony, and surely in some other world 
will come the blending into a perfect 
chord of those tones which seem now 
only to jar. 





Toiler, Canst Thou Dream 


Toiler, canst thou dream, 

At the seam, at the plow? 

Higher heritage than kings 
Hast thou. 


Canst thou read, in star or weed, 

Answer to thy heart’s deep cry? 

Gold, nor gem, nor Love’s own crown 
So satisfy. 


Toiler, canst thou wait, 
Through the storm-black hour, elate, 
Ruler of thy recreant will, 

Dominant of Fate? 


Toiler, canst thou trust? 
From the dust, stand, and tell, 
Though the tears come streaming, all— 
All is well! 
—Lulu W. Mitchell. 





Tongue-Tied Moments 


There come to all people horrible tongue- 
tied moments when they can think of 
nothing to say, and feel like a walrus on 
an ice floe, heavy, melancholy, ineffective. 
Such a catastrophe is almost invariably 
precipitated in my own case by being told 
that some one is particularly anxious to 
be introduced to me. 

A philosopher of my acquaintance, who 
was an admirable talker, told me that on 
a certain occasion, an evening party, his 
hostess led up a young girl to him, like 
Iphigenia decked for the sacrifice, and 
said that Miss was desirous of meet- 
ing him. The world became instantly a 
blank to him. The enthusiastic damsel 
stared at him with large admiring eyes. 

After a period of agonized silence, a 
remark occurred to him which he felt 
might have been appropriate if it had 
been made earlier in the encounter. He 
rejected it as useless, and after another 
interval a thought came to him which he 
saw might have served, if the suspense 
had not been already so prolonged; this 
was also put aside; and after a series of 
belated remarks had occurred to him, 
each of which seemed to be hopelessly 
unworthy of the expectation he had ex 
cited, the hostess, seeing that things had 
gone wrong, came, like Artemis, and led 
Iphigenia away, without the philosopher 
having had the opportunity of indulging 
in a single reflection. 

The experience, he said, was of so ap- 
palling a character that he set to and 
invented a remark which he said was ap- 
plicable to persons of all ages and of 
either sex, under any circumstances what- 
ever; but, as he would never reveal this 
precious possession to the most ardent 
inquirers, the secret, whatever it was, 
has perished with him.—A. C. Benson, in 
From a College Window. 








The world is fall of willing people: some 
willing to work, and the rest willing to let 
them.— William Crooks. 
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Closet and Altar 


WITH CHRIST IN THE CROWD 
Lo, Iam with you always. 





He who found Magdalene alone, save 
for angels, in Joseph’s garden, and spoke 
to her heart there in the sweet solitude, 
spoke with equal ease and power to Cleo- 
pas and that other troubled heart upon 
the open and often noisy road. The most 
public, the most blatant surroundings can 
make room for the companionship of 
Jesus.—H. G. C. Moule. 





Wheresoever God may lead you, there 
you will find himself, in the most harass- 
ing business as in the most tranquil 
prayer.—Fencélon. 





I dream sometimes of times when one 
might have more inward and less outward 
business ; but after forty years’ experience 
I find that the inward is not better in my 
case but worse for want of the outward, 
and that I really seek God most when I 
need his help to enable me to do what 
he has set me to do.—F.. D. Maurice. 





But love’s a flower that will not die 
For lack of leafy screen, 
And Christian hope can cheer the eye 
That ne’er saw vernal green; 
Then be ye sure that love can bless 
E’en in this crowded loneliness, 
Where ever moving myriads seem to say 
Go—thou art naught to us, nor we to thee— 
away! 


There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of th’ everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusty lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet; 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

—John Keble. 





Not only labor to keep thy mind spirit- 
ual in itself, but by it put a spiritual 
stamp even upon thy temporal employ- 
ments; and so shalt thou live to God not 
only without prejudice of thy calling but 
even in it, and shalt converse with him in 
thy shop, or in the field, or in thy journey, 
doing all in obedience to him and offering 
all, and thyself withal, as a sacrifice to 
him ; thou still with him and he still with 
thee in all.— Robert Leighton. 


Thanks be unto Thee, my Lord, 
that Thou art ever near! When I 
am alone with Thee Thow art not 
more loving or more careful of my 
need than when my mind is fully 
occupied, or when I come and go. 
with heavy cares in crowded ways.. 
I thank Thee for the momentary 
thoughts that run home to Thee amid 
the interruptions of my busiest day, 
for every quick appeal and for the 
confidence and quietness of heart that 
come as Thy response to my petition.. 
Give me, my Father, a deeper experi- 
ence of Thy love, a calmer assurance 
among perplexities and trials, a more 
eager desire to keep in close and joy- 
ful touch with Thee. And perfect 
Thou my incomplete and fragmen-. 
tary prayers, building in me the com- 
munion and likeness of Thy Son and 
giving me to become a helper in his 
kingdom and a sharer of his work. 





and joy. Amen. 
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For the 
A Children’s Song by Kipling 


Father in Heaven who lovest all, 

Oh help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look, in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 

And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 

Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 
—From Puck of Pook’s Hiil. 





The Lonesome Dog 
BY JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 


A good, kind dog found himself all 
alone in the world. He was hungry and 
thirsty and lonesome, and thought he 
would see if he could improve his fortunes. 

As he trotted along through the streets 
of a town he smelled a fine smell. 

“That means something for me at 
last,’”? he thought, and traced the smell 
to a meat shop. The screen door was 
shut, but he waited patiently until some 
one went in and he followed close behind. 

A most excellent smell! He nosed 
along up close to the counter. With 
grateful heart he waited for his share. 
It fell and he snapped it up. No sooner 
had he done so than the butcher saw him, 
and the butcher’s boy and two customers, 
and they all shunted at him and jumped 
at him and hustled him out of the shop, 
bereft of his meat and ashamed. 

‘My sakes,” he said to himself as he 
ran down the street, tail between his legs, 
‘‘T have learned one lesson—never to go 
into a place that smells as good as that 
again!” 

When he could run no more, panting 
with the heat, and with his tongue hang- 
ing out of his mouth, he looked for a 
place to rest. He had reached a house with 
green grass, and with vines on the porch, 
and with a soft, damp-looking flower bed, 
full of bright flowers, in front of the 
vines, There was no fence, 

“It is quite free,” thought the tired 
dog, ‘“‘and I am glad of a place to rest.” 
So he went over to the flower bed, turned 
around and around on the cool soil until 
he had crowded out for himself a com- 
fortable resting place among the plants. 

“© how good this is,”” he thought, as 
he panted for breath, ‘““how kind these 
people must be!” 

He was just dozing off, when he heard 
a scream above him. ‘Peter quick! 
quick! an awful dog! right in the flower 
bed! Drive him away!” 

Move as quick as he could, the dog 
could not get away before he had been 
pelted with all sorts of things, and had 
been called all sorts of names which hurt 
him almost as much as the missiles. 

He ran as far as he could without stop- 
ping, but he was so intolerably thirsty he 


Children 


kept looking for a place to drink. There 
seemed to be no water in all that town. 
As he lagged slowly along one street he 
reached a latticed kitchen porch. The 
porch door stood open. He knew there 
was water on that porch. The open door 
invited him. ‘‘These people know how 
it feels to perish of thirst,” he thought, 
‘they have left their door open.”’ 

Up the steps he crept; he could see the 
pail of fresh water; he was just about to 
bury his nose in the pail and drink his 
fill, when the kitchen door slammed back, 
and a broom descended on his head, and 
he was ordered off in no uncertain tones. 
With his head aching from the blow, and 
thirstier than ever, he ran slowly along. 

‘*There is no place for me,” he thought 
wearily, ‘‘nor any food, nor any drink. 
I do not understand it.’’ 

He ran by more houses with vines, and 
flower beds, and green lawns, and no 
fences, but he did not venture in. A 
pretty child sat on some steps and called, 
‘*Here doggie, here doggie! ”’ 

How he would like to be called that 
way! He turned his head imploringly. 

“Here doggie—good, pretty, kind dog- 
gie! come to Roxie.” 

The dog hesitated ; could the child mean 
him? Wasita boy? Some children were 
boys and some were girls. But hecouldn’t 
tell this one. Some boys were named 
John and Tom and David, and some girls 
were named Daisy and Lulu and Sally, 
but he didn’t know Roxie. 

**Come doggie,” urged Roxie, ‘‘come— 
I’ll give you a drink—a nice, long, cool 
drink,’’ and Roxie led the way encourag- 
ingly to the shady side of the house. 
There was a large crock, ‘‘This is for the 
birds,” explained Roxie, ‘‘and now I’ll 
fill it up for you,” and Roxie turned ina 
stream from the hose. 

The thirsty dog drank and drank—never 
did water taste so good. He raised his 
grateful eyes and wagzged his grateful tail. 

**O you good dog,” smiled Roxie, ‘‘be 
my dog. I’ll bring you something to eat 
ina minute. I’ll be awful fast—now stay 
right—there ’’—impressively. 

The dog scarcely knew what to do, but 
while he was still undecided, Roxie came 
back with a pan of scraps. 

‘These are my very own bones,” said 
Roxie. ‘I’ve been praying for a dog 
for two days, and I’ve saved all my bones 
and scraps—now eat ’em!”’ 

The dog ate in a half famished way— 
such good scraps! 

‘‘What are you doing, Roxie?” called a 
voice from an upper room. 

‘‘Feedin’ my dog. God’s sent him. 
Pretty good dog, too.” 

Roxie’s mother hurried down, afraid 
she would find a mangy, sore-eyed dog, 
but instead she found a gentle creature, 
with a silky coat and beautiful eyes. 

‘“‘Very well, Roxie,” was the relieved 
answer. ‘‘We may as well settle this 
thing right now. If wé find the dog be- 
longs to any one else we can give it back.” 

‘‘He doesn’t,’’ was the positive reply. 

‘* Well—we’ll play that way. We’ll put 
the rest of the afternoon on the dog. We 
will scrub him and comb him and brush 
him and fix him a sleeping place and we 
will telephone right down to Papa to 
bring up a collar. What name 
do you want?” 

«‘Theodore,”’ promptly. 
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‘“Why Roxie! Theodore isn’t a dog’s 
name!” 

It’s this dog’s name,”’ in a final tone. 
**You told me yourself Theodore meant 
‘Gift of God’—and that’s what my dog 
is.”’ 

And the lonesome dog wagged his tail 
happily. His fortunes certainly were 
improved. 





Tangles 


77. THE ANAGRAMS 


The prize offered by Tangles is taken by 
Catherine T. Bunnell, Stratford, Ct., who has 
submitted one of the prettiest anagrams we 
remember to have seen. A few of the other 
anagrams received are very neat indeed, and 
many more are passable. These are speci- 
mens: 


I. Standing where story-tellers’ ways divide, 
She questioned which the path that leads to 
Fame; 
And heard this answer: “ With a trusty guide, 
The end of all these roads may be the same. 
For some as guide have chosen love, some 
SOrTOW ; 
Romance for some the way to Fame has lit; 
Some choose the vision of a bright tomorrow; 
Which guide wilt thou?” She gave HER 
HAND TO WIT. 
—Catherine T. Bunnell. 
II. HE ROSE TO LOVE THE DOER 
It is not politics or creeds, 
It is not craft or guile; 
But ’tis a life of noble deeds 
That wins his cheery smile. 


Who seeks by baseness to command 
Ne’er hopes his will to bend; 

But honest toil of brain or hand 
Will find in him a friend. 


When greed and graft are waxing strong 
And trusts oppress the poor, 
In high and low he scorns the wrong, 
And loves the honest doer. 
—Mrs. M. G. Norton. 
III, He who makes warring nations agree, 
Clearer than spoken word 
Shows by his deeds that his prayer must be, 
“0, TO SERVE THEE, O LORD.” 
—Miss N. M. Dow. 
IV. AS ’LL JAR MEN BY WINNING. Jay Bee. 
V. THE SEER TO LOVE-DOOR. E. M. Priest. 
VI. VETO THE LOOSE ORDER. Myra B. Piper. 
VII. IN MERIT, SMART. Miss/ B. Deane. 
VIII. JOIN A WONDER EXHALED. F. M.B. 


ae THAT WORK SOON. Mary F. Bab- 
itt. 


X. OH, TRUE OIL. Rebecca F. Crowell. 
XI, NEW READING RACE. Carrie Wilson. 


78. DECAPITATION 


In few words I’|l explain to you 
The difference ’twixt ONE and TWO: 
ONE changes things with great ado, 
TWO changes them, but out of view, 
And noiselessly—and now will you 
Please tell me what are ONE and TWO? 
T. H. 


79. ASSORTMENT OF ICES 


1. Acup. 2. A mean ice. 3. Acityice. 4, 
A food. 5. Small animals. 6. A girl’s name, 
7. A pleasant ice. 8. A warning. 9. An en- 
treating ice. 10. Aplan. 11. Open-work ice. 
12. A wicked ice. 13. A triple ice. 14. A 
greedy ice. 15. Sickly ice. 16. The cost. 17. 
A new ice. Ae Ao 


ANSWERS 


72. Smug goldenrod adorned log gums. 

73. Deer, gnat, gnu, hart, flea, fowl, bear, plaice, 
ant, ewe, doe, boar, roe, toad, bee, roc, hare, tapir, 
sole, mite. 

74. 1. Taylor. 2. Goldsmith. 3%. Cooke. 4. 
Hogg. 5. Caine. 6. Cable. 

75. 1. A-new. 2. Pal-aver. 3. Past-or. 4. I-slam. 
5. In-form. 6. Sat-in. 7. Will-i-am. 

76. Leaves. 


Excellent recent answers were those of: Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 70,71; Ysabel Swan, 
Ogunquit, Me., 70; Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, 
Vt., 70, 71; M. B. H. H., Middletown, Ct., 70, 71; 
Mrs. E. M. Taylor, Chicago, Ill, 70, 71; Riverside, 
Medford, Mass., 70; Mrs. E. F. Jordan, Omaha, 
Neb., 70, 71; C. N. D., Red Bluff, Cal., 71; Eliza M. 
Gill, Medford, Mass., 70; E. F. B., Salem, Mass., 
70, 71; Dorothy Daseomb, Red Bluff, Cal., 70. 
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of way this week, though some of 

them relate to the prize picture con- 
test and are of necessity postponed. They 
are from old and young, and the question 
which should come first has to be decided. 
It reminds me of a story a Jady told this 
summer of a little boy who had been well 
brought up at home and taught that guests 
must always be served first. So he, as 
the youngest, always was served last of 
all. The time came, however, when he 
was himself a guest for the first time ina 
strange house, and when his hostess, see. 
ing his look of expectation, apologized to 
him for serving an old lady first, he said, 
“But lam company.”’ 

What do you think? Was he right or 
wrong in expecting to be served first? 
What would you expect, and why? Of 
course, having been well brought up, this 
boy did not claim the 
first place. But was 
he right or wrong in 
expecting it? 


I ETTERS, I think, must have the right 


LAME DOGS OR DUCKS 


First of all shall 
come letters which 
have brought me a 
new bit of poetry 
worth remembering. 
I asked about help- 
ing lame ducks over 
a stile and I find that 
a lot of Cornerers 
know better than 
that. The first one 
to call my attention 
to the blunder was 
a Maine girl, who 
knows a lot about 
books, and she said 
it was dogs, not ducks 
and that the quota- 
tion was by Charles 
Kingsley ; and soalso 
says C.S. P., down in 
the Old Colony coun- 
try of Massachusetts. F. M. G. writes 
from the Land of Steady Habits, giving 
the quotation, but not the author; and 
so does ‘‘The Maine School Ma’am”’ up 
beyond the Penobscot, who has my cordial 
thanks for her good wishes. But Mrs. 
H. M. L., farup on the Connecticut River, 
gives both the quotation and the author’s 
name: 


Cornerers in the Corn 


Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though its dull at whiles, 
Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles, 
See in every hedgerow, 
Marks of angel’s feet 
Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet. 
—Charles Kingsley. 

‘‘Will dogs take the place of ducks? ’”’ 
she asks. They will, Madam, and thank 
you! 

I see that Peter Page must mind his 
Ps and Qs, with so many bright eyes 
keeping track of the Corner. But I am 
sure that I have heard of lame ducks, 
too, though not in Kingsley’s poem, 
which was quite new to me. Indeed the 
dictionary defines them as people who 
cannot pay their debts. But it also says 
that the term is commercial slang, so we 
can give it but a small place in the Cor- 
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ner, though it is at least a century and a 
third old. 

I suspect, too, that ‘‘helping lame dogs 
over stiles’’ is much older than Kingsley 
and probably grew up in popular speech. 
Dean Swift, who told us about Gulliver, 
uses it in the same way: ‘‘Help your 
lame dog o’er a stile,’’ in one of his 
poems as if he had heard it all his life. 
But Peter Page will never put lame dogs 
and ducks tcegether in the same corner 
again, though he would be glad to help 
either of them over stiles. 


FRINGED GENTIANS 


I asked a Vermont girl a few weeks 
ago whether the fringed gentians grew in 
her neighborhood and she writes me a 
kind letter telling about her home ard 
school and says that she finds the “bottle 
gentians,’’ but not the others. That is a 





good name for the dark blue gentians 
that never open, but it is entirely new to 
me. Does anybody know another name 
for this curious flower which the insects 
have to cut a hole in before they can get 
at the pollen? 

Another girl writes from further north 
in the same state, that she has found 
the fringed gentians. Her letter is from 
the region where the glare of the white 
marble sidewalks nearly puts your eyes 
out when the sun shines. There or there- 
abouts I caught my first trout, I remem- 
ber that he seemed a foot long as he came 
glittering up from the water. If it was 
a great surprise to him, as I have every 
reason to believe, it was the biggest kind 
of a surprise to a nine-year-old boy, and 
it has lasted long. This is Louise’s 
letter : 

I saw in the Corner that you asked another 
girl something about fringed gentians, so I 
thought I would write and tell you that I 
found some this morning. I am just visiting 
here, so I don’t know where the flowers grow as 
Idoat home. [I started out alone to explorea 
country road, and all of a sudden I came upon a 
fringed gentian. I was so glad to see it I got 


right down on my knees and kissed it. Do you. 


think that was silly? I didn’t pick it, because 
there was only one and my teacher is always 
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telling us we ought not to pick rare wild- 
flowers but enjoy them where they grow and 
let them go to seed so we can see them again 
next year. And then I thought to myself, 
perhaps some other traveler will be made 
happy by seeing this same little gentian. But 
by and by [ found quite a lot in blossom and I 
picked three or four. Do you love flowers as 
much as I do, Mr. Peter? 


‘If kissing is loving, Louise, I do not 
know that I love flowers as much as you 
do, but I do not think it was silly. I 
used to hear of the fairy of the flower and 
if there were a gentian fairy, with blue 
eyes like the sky, I think he must have 
been pleased. God loves the gentians, I 
am sure, or he would not have made them 
so beautiful. 1’m glad you distinguish 
between the rare and common flowers. 
I have seen beauty exterminated by 
thoughtless pickers in more places than 
I like to remember. 

THE OLDER BOYS 


G. L. C. writes 
from Vermont that 
‘*heis one of the boys 
yet,” though he is 
sixty-eight years 
young; and though 
he is not a Cornerer 
he always reads the 
Corner with pleas- 
ure. And he bids me 
a hearty welcome, 
for which he has my 
hearty thanks. I 
think we shall have 
to count him one of 
us in spite of his mod- 
esty. There is room 
and a welcome in the 
Corner for all the 
boys. 

Another corre- 
spordent, who is 
older than the Cor- 
ner, is N. P.S. of the 
Massachusetts town 
where the yachts 
come and where (in spite of Whittier) 
Old Fie yd Ireson, for his hard heart, 


Was (not) tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead. 


He has been reading The Congregation- 
alist for more than half a century and 
began with the Corner twenty years ago, 
when it was a baby in the long clothes of 
the big paper of those days. That seems 
a long time ago to most of us, but not to 
N. P. S. Surely he ought to feel very 
much at home in the Corner he has known 
solong. He sends us this story: 

Not long ago, while hurrying down Friend 
Street in Boston for the 2.15 train at the North 
Station, some one touched my elbow and I 
heard a little piping voice say, ‘‘ Have a paper, 
sir?’”’ I looked down; it was a little gir] not 
more than seven or eight years old, and small 
at that. She continued: ‘‘The latest news, 
sir. The 4.05 edition.” I said: “Isn’t it 
early for a five minutes past four edition? It 
is now only five minutes past two.” The an- 
swer cameé as quick as a flash of light, “ Yes, 
sir, but that is the way they hustle.” I could 
not do less than buy a paper; I was inclined 
to buy all she had. N. P. 8. 


There was a lot of pluck in that little 
body—but I wish no girls of seven or 
eight need earn a living by selling papers 
on the streets. PETER PAGE, 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Gipsy Smith’s Campaign 

The evangelist began his six months’ ardu- 
ous work in this country, Ost. 3, at the West 
End Presbyterian Church commencing there a 
series of meetings for the churches of the 
upper West Side, a few days being given to 
the Seotch Presbyterian, Manhattan Congre- 
gational, Hope Baptist and Grace Methodist 
Episcopal churches in turn. 

Dr. Keigwin’s church was packed to the 
doors, almost exclusively by church members 
and workers. Besides the pastors of the five 
churches named, who shared in the service, 
brief addresses were given by Dr. S. P. Cad- 
man and Gipsy Smith’s pastor, Rev. S. F. 
Collier of the well-known Manchester-Wes- 
leyan Mission, who alluded to the 2,500 volun- 
teer workers under him and the 40,000 people 
reached every week. Dr. Cadman introduced 
the evangelist as one with no special school to 
represent, but a simple proclaimer of the 
evangel of the God of the Cross. 

Gipsy Smith began with a sweet solo and 
duet with his daughter. ‘‘ D’ye like it?’’ he 
asked the great audience. ‘‘ Then sing it your- 
selves first, before I sing any more.’’ The 
personal contact with the people was strikingly 
established, and from then on, a searching ap- 
peal to Christian workers was made. Clear, 
penetrating, yet tenderly sympathetic, his 
wonderful voice deeply touched his hearers. 
** Please don’t call it Gipsy Smith’s mission,” 
he said. “‘If you were half as eager and 
earnest about your own pastors as you are 
about celebrated evangelists you would have 
revival without sending for these visitors.” 
Many such keen, flashing sentences threw 
floods of light upon church difficulties, and 
pierced unrealities among religious workers. 
The missioner’s visit to Brooklyn is postponed 
until March. Next Monday the evangelist 
will address a union meeting of all the minis- 
ters’ associations at the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. Already the power is 
manifested that has made the name of G psy 
Smith literally a household word in England. 


From Brooklyn to Cleveland 


Rev. J. Alexander Jenkins, Ph D., will 
begin his new work a‘ First Church, Cleve- 
land, O , Oct. 21. His unexpected resignation 
has caused sorrow in Immanuel Church, where 
he is greatly beloved, after fine work of almost 
five years, since he succeeded Dr. E. P. Inger- 
soll. About two hundred new members have 
been received. The work has been conducted 
along educational and inspirational lines. Dr. 
Jenkins printed a graded course of Bible 
study for his school, and also established a 
Brotherhood, which sustained a Sunday class 
for critical study of the Bible and other sacred 
literature. The church has adopted the indi- 
vidual communion system, and a record is 
kept of communicants’ attendance. The entire 
church plant has been remodeled by the trus- 
tees. There is a gymnasium for men and 
women. The improvements were contributed 
to by representative Hebrews as well as other 
non-members. By selling theadjoining vacant 
lots the church is disposing of most of its debt. 

Dr. Jenkins was not installed here, but 
expects to be in Cleveland. He was born in 
1870 in South Wales, and is a product of gen- 
erations of Welsh preachers. His father is 
Rev. Owen M. Jenkins of North Wales and 
his mother is known to Welsh readers as 
“*Claudia,’”’ essayist and poet. He has writ- 
ten a number of poems and hymns, and is the 
author of an English text for Dvorak’s Stabat 
Mater, under the title, The Tragedy of Calvary. 

Dr. Jenkins was educated at Lebanon Val- 
ley Coliege, Pennsylvania, and at Oberlin, ob- 
taining a merit scholarship in the seminary. 
His pastorates have been at Mt. Carmel and 
Dundaff, Pa,, now known as Welsh Hill, at 
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Used the World ’Round. 


Enough Ivory Soap is made and sold 


every year to put a ring of cleanliness 


around the globe. 


Use it in the bath, because it floats: 
for the toilet, because it is gg. per 
cent. pure; in the laundry, because it 


will not injure the most delicate fabric. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 
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St. Paul, Minn., and Zanesville, O. In Cleve- 
land he will be among old friends, and Mrs. 
Jenkins, who is an energetic missionary 
worker, will be in her native city. Harmoni- 
ous Immanuel Church has made them many 
gifts. 


A Notable Pastorate Ended 

Rey. Charles Herald has resigned from 
Bethesda Church, Brooklyn, after eighteen 
years of successful personal work of a thor- 
oughly evangelical type. Trained under Mr. 
Moody at Chicago, Mr. Herald found a handfal 
of working people, and by persistent evan- 
gelism of a popular type, he has produced a 
self. supporting church of 700 members and a 
Sunday school of nearly a thousand. The 
property belongs to Central Church, which 
nobly sustained the work until independence 
was achieved, and still contributes annually 
to certain interests in the field. However his 
methods may be looked upon in other spheres, 
he has certainly produced results. He has not 
been afraid to take off his coat among other 
working men, and resist evil with vigor. Many 
a@ man has been practically pulled out of the 
gutter by him, and is now serving Christ. Mr. 
Herald has had the confidence of his brother 
ministers during the strained relations within 
the church, and has for a year served as mod- 
erator of the Manhattan Association. The 
difficulties incident to the development of 
sufficient ability for self-government in the 


church, so long a dependent body, have not 
been solved. While the majority of the mem- 
bers are with him, he declines to lead any 
fight, and feels that with the fresh vigor of 
renewed health, he has many years of strong 
work ahead. He has had several offers for 
his services, but will do nothing until after 
the dismissal council meets, Oct. 19. 


The Opportunity for a United Church 


The associate pastor at Bethesda, Rev. Olin 
M. Caward, has also resigned, and already is 
at his new post in Mattoon, Ill. The troubles 
at Bethesda, which are largely concerned with 
matters of finance and the elections of trus- 
tees, have had full ventilation in local news- 
papers. Naturally the work has suffered asa 
result. The suggestion is renewed in many 
quarters that Immanuel and Bethesda ought 
to unite and make one strong Congregational 
center for a district large and increasingly 
populous, especially as both pulpits are now 
to be vacant. In view of the incoming of 
many Jews, and the type of other probable 
residents in the near future, it is felt by de- 
nominational leaders that a great opportunity 
is now offered to two Christian companies to 
unite their forces and thus increase their ef- 
fectiveness. If they should, it would be fol- 
lowing the same policy as that of the Church 
Extension Society—strength rather than multi- 
plicity, and a business-like administration of 
the affairs of the kingdom. SYDNEY. 
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The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit 


A Review of Charles R. Brown’s Yale Lectures 


When, at the meeting of the National 
Council in Worcester in 1889, Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden delivered an earnest ad- 
dress on Christian Socialism before a great 
congregation, some of us in the audience 
were chilled to the marrow by the frigid 
condition of the atmosphere. The faces 
of men were hardened and their jaws 
were set in their opposition to the social 
message of the speaker. There was very 
little applause. But Dr. Gladden was a 
leader, only a little in advance of his time. 
Ten years later, at the International Coan- 
cil in Boston, no topic aroused more 
enthusiasm, or received more vigorous 
exposition by speakers from both sides of 
the ocean than that of the Church in So- 
cial Reform. And now, in less than an- 
other decade, comes this trumpet blast 
from the leader of a new generation, the 
spokesman of a host of young men in the 
pulpit and the pews. Of all the admirable 
series of Lyman Beecher Lectures de- 
livered at Yale University none have been 
more surely born of the hour and spoken 
to the needs of the times than these lec- 
tures by Dr. Brown in the winter of 
1905-06, on the Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit.* 

The time has passed when any but a di- 
minishing minority in pulpit or pew will 
demand that the minister be silent con- 
cerning social problems and ‘‘confine 
himself to preaching the simple gospel.” 
The gospel, indeed, we are realizing, as 
never before, is not only the good tidings 
of the Fatherhood of God and salvation 
for the individual, it is also, and equally, 
the brotherhood of man and the salvation 
of society. Men cannot be indifferent to 
the coming of the kingdom of God, or 
persistently disloyal to its supreme law of 
social love and maintain a rightful place 
among the disciples of Jesus. We re- 
member that one who understood, best 
of all, the heart of the Master, has told us 
that if we do not love men whom we have 
seen we cannot love God whom we have 
not seen. 

“IT believe,”’ says Dr. Brown, ‘that 
the supreme need of the hour is for men 
who have the wisdom, the courage and 
the conscience requisite to guide the 
Christian forces of the country in making 
thorough application of the principles of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to the condi- 
tions of everyday life.” ‘The Social 
Message from God to men as outlined in 
the Bible, is in no sense an aside or a 
by-product; it is not incidental to the 
main purpose of the gospel, but an 
essential part of it.’”’ And he further 
declares that in his opinion, as each great 
religious awakening of the past has had 
its dominant idea so ‘‘in the next great 
revival which will quicken the country 
into new religious life the dominant note 
wili be that of social responsibility, and 
the two main texts of the movement will 
be: ‘We are all members one of an- 
other,’ and ‘One is our Master, tven 
Christ, and all we are brethren.’ -That 
revival, when it comes, wil], in my judg- 
ment, embody the strongest demand for 





*The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit, by 
Charles Reynolds Brown, D.D. pp. 293. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


personal righteousness the world has ever 
felt.”’ 

After this introduction on the need of 
moral leadership in social effort, and 
some advice on methods of preaching, 
especially urging systematic and persist- 
ent expository preaching, as most sym- 
metrical and profitable, the author pro- 
ceeds to illustrate by his own example. 
The framework of the lectures is an 
admirable exposition of the narrative 
in Exodus of the emancipation of the 
Hebrew people, ‘‘the story of an ancient 
labor movement,’’ shrewdly applied to 
present conditions. Nor let any one 
suppose that the effort is forced. The 
lecturer deals with laws which are as 
permanent as the law of gravitation, 
social laws that are the same yesterday 
and today. There are Pharaohs today 
like the monarch of old, exploiting the 
poor for their own selfish ends, ‘‘ bred in 
modern counting rooms and like their 
ancient predecessors heedless of the 
voice of the Spirit, as he speaks through 
the cry of the plain people whose patient 
labor makes possible their showy pros- 
perity.”’ With vivid pen he describes the 
condition of the toiling multitude of the 
present time, who live from day to day 
on the border line of pauperism, the iniq- 
uities of child labor, the degradation and 
peril of the sweat shop and the heart- 
breaking condition of the self-respecting 
unemployed. 

Such conditions, the lecturer declares, 
not only account in part for the increas- 
ing alienation from the Church of large 
numbers from among the masses of the 
people, but also threaten impending so- 
cial disaster. He quotes with approval 
the utterance of a conservative minister 
of a wealthy church in our chief city, who 
says, ‘‘The signs of the times admonish 
us that if Christianity is to avert a revo- 
lution of the most gigantic proportions 
and the most ruinous results, we have 
not an hour to lose in assuring the rest- 
less masses that they have no better 
friends than the disciples of Him whose 
glory it was to preach good tidings to the 
poor and to lift their grievous burdens.”’ 

Turning in another direction and con- 
sidering the position of Christian busi- 
ness men under present economic condi- 
tions, Dr. Brown recognizes the great 
d.fficulty under which they labor in an 
attempt to adjust their practical business 
life to the evident claims of Christianity. 
“The man who enters business with a 
true Christian purpose is compelled to 
compete with men who are not embar- 
rassed by any such scruples. He is some- 
times driven to make his choice between 
adopting the current methods, or going 
out of business, or making financial fail- 
ure.” Not long ago in a symposium in 
the Hibbert Journal, two laymen, in sep- 
arate articles, asserted that the unwilling- 
ness of many business men to unite with 
the Church of Christ was due to their 
consciousness that the methods they were 
employing in the commercial world ran 
directly counter to the principles of 
Christ’s teaching. So says the lecturer, 
**Conscientious business men of today in 
declining the minister’s invitation to join 


the church frequently assign as their 
reason that under present conditions 
they cannot undertake to obey Christ.’’ 

This at least is honest, but what an 
appalling admission. Anda serious part 
of the predicament is the failure of good 
men, both within the Church and with- 
out, to realize that a determined effort 
to change these anti-Christian economic 
conditions is a part of the very task for 
which the Church is set in its effort to 
bring the kingdom of God, the task to 
which it is pledged by its daily prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth.” ‘It has been justly said that 
many people have been more ready to 
trust Jesus to deliver them from the hell 
of which he spoke but rarely, than to be- 
lieve him competent to establish that 
finer social order on which he dwelt ha- 
bitually in his utterances regarding the 
kingdom. The need for his larger mes- 
sage is apparent in the fact that there 
are today vast numbers of regenerate peo- 
ple, devoted and sincere as to those 
duties which belong to personal piety, 
who are nevertheless steadily causing 
trouble by social wrongdoing and who 
are uninterested in the more radical ef- 
forts to cure it because of their defective 
sense of social responsibility.”’ 

Of the thought and purpose of Jesus 
concerning social conditions the lecturer 
speaks as follows: 

He regarded this world as a ship which the 
human race could learn to sail and on which 
they could maintain an existence worthy to be 
esteemed a high privilege toevery soul aboard. 
He saw that many were still seasick and un- 
comfortable; many were being bruised and 
broken by movements to which they had not 
adjasted themselves; many were frightened 
and anxious, the greater part of the time, as to 
their personal safety. But all this was to be 
temporary—they were to learn how to make 
such assignments of duty, how to organize 
such a ship’s crew, and how to adjust matters 
for everybody aboard to make the voyage of 
life safe, inspiring and joyous. This I believe 
to be the main trend of the teaching of Jesus 
in his utterances regarding the kingdom; and 
it surely furnishes us with high Scriptural 
warrant for our attempt to correct the evils of 
environment and for expecting the actual re- 
generation of scciety itself. 

The absolute fairness of the lecturer is 
admirable. He holds no brief for any 
class. He is as quick to rebuke the faults 
of the Labor Unions as the selfishness of 
Employers’ Associations. He has one 
message for all and one duty for all, the 
message of real human brotherhocd and 
the common duty of social service, under 
the leadership of Jesus Christ. He fully 
recognizes the complexity of the situation 
and the difficulty of working out the solu- 
tion of the problem, but he believes that 
the kingdom of God is coming in the pro- 
motion of social good will. 

The best lines of action for the Chris- 
tian minister are these: to ‘‘ exalt contin- 
ually spiritual above material values; ”’ 
to ‘‘aid in the growth of an intelligent 
good will thoroughly instructed as to the 
wide reach of its standing obligations and 
capable of being carried into all the re- 
lations of everyday life;’’ to insist stead- 
ily that “there is a will of God in all 
matters of common interest, to be dis- 
covered, obeyed and realized in the organ- 
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ized life of men;’’ and to disclose ‘‘ those 
deeper motives for social effort that lie in 
an enlarged sense of the abiding worth of 
human nature as declared in the great 
fact of the incarnation.” ‘‘You are 
called,’’ he says, ‘‘as ministers of Jesus 
Christ, to be the effective instruments of 
the divine purpose in the shaping of that 
highest of all its visible expressions, a so- 
ciety of free men acting together in the 
spirit of intelligent good will.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


From beginning to end the lectures are 
vivid, earnest and in close touch with hu- 
man life. Addressed to men purposing to 
enter the ministry it is to be hoped that 
they will be read also by laymen, that they 
may the better understand both what the 
minister’s task should be and wherein lies 
the only possible hope for the Church in 
its effort to forward Christ’s work in the 
world, by the regeneration of social life 
on the basis of the divine Fatherhood. 





RELIGION 

Gates Talks on Service. by S. D. Gordon. pp. 

211. F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
Mr. Seeaiad 8 third book, Quiet Talks on Serv- 
ice, is a fitting supplement to the studies on 
Power and Prayer which have preceded it. It 
is in the best sense devotional, edifyirg and 
instructive. In its adoption of the forms of 
parable and allegory the author is usually 
happy, and his thought has the charm of 
simplicity. Books of this quality are rare 
and the completion of the series suggests a 
renewed commendation, for those who love 
devotional reading, of all three. Their wide 
circulation proves not merely the fact that the 
author has a message, but also that there are 
many who are ready for its reception. 

The Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship, 


by William KR. —_— pp. 168. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $100 


The place of the + Creed in church 
worship is effectively explained and defended 
in an admirable series of seven lectures. 
Especially valuable is the consideration of 
those parts of the creed which are at present 
most in discussion: ‘* Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost,’’ ‘‘He descended into hell,” ‘the 
resurrection of the body.”’ It would hardly 
seem that any one who is troubled by the 
present-day use cf the creed could fail to find 
satisfaction in the author’s position and rejoice 
in common with the great majority of Chris- 
tians, in the reverent use of this oldest of 
Church symbols. 

Briefs for our Times, by oe > Sheedy. 

pp. 237. Thos. Whittaker. $1.00 
These short sermons are rather ph 
but very practica), dealing with everyday 
conditions especially in city life. The ever- 
repeated note is the duty of brotherly love 
and helpfulness. This is the chief virtue of 
the sermons. When the author deals with 
economics or Biblical criticism he appears to 
be either ignorant of his subject or disin- 
genuous. 

The Double Search, by Rufus M. Jones, Litt. D 


pp. 124. J. C. Winston Co, Philadelphia. 75 
cents net. 


A study of the atonement and prayer from the 
point of view of the inter-relation between God 
and man, which the author calls the “ conjuanct 
life.’’ God is seeking man as earnestly and 
really as man is seeking God. The atonement 
is God’s activity in this sphere and prayer is 
the natural expression of communion in this 
conjunct life. Professor Jones has seen his 
subject with clear conviction and writes with 
enthusiasm and power of suggestive thought. 


FICTION. 

Blindfolded, by _ Ashley Walcott. 

400. Bobbe-Mbrrill 
Whoever enjoys the nea of perilous adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, blood-curdling 
situations and a general air of dense mystery 
will probably find this story thrilling. The 
plot is laid in San Francisco and the experi- 
ence of the hero, who is the agent of unrecog- 
nizad forces to accomplish ends of which he is 
ignorant, justifies the title. 

The Mill on the Floss, by Compe Eliot. pp. 

822. Thos. Nelson & Sous. $1.26. 
Lovers of George Eliot and of little books will 
welcome this new edition in the convenient 
form of the New Century Library. The print 
is good. 


Other Books Received 


Book BY Book, Popular Studies on the Canon of 
Scripture, Old Testament, by the Bishop of 
Worcester, Dean Spence, D. D., Prof. A. B. David- 
son and others. pp. 230. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

QUENTIN DURWARD, by Sir Walter Scott, edited 
by L. M. Munger, with biographical introduction 
by Susan M. Francis. pp. 461. Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents 
net, 


Pp. 


Magazine Changes 


Changes in the magazine world are numer- 
ous of late and some of them of unusual inter- 
est to the general reading public, either in 
promise of new management and policy or in 
historical associations. 

Not least interesting is the revival of Put- 
nam’s Monthly by the publishers of that name 
after an interval of half a century, during 
which members of the same family have been 
publishers of books. The new venture places 
itself at once among the more ambitious of its 
kind, both by incorporating the Critic, with 
its honorable record of service to American 
literature, and by its ambitious aims and its 
price. Precedence will be given to American 
themes and to social and literary topics and 
the aim in illustration is high. The regular 
contributors to the Critic will be retained, 
including Miss Jeanette L. Gilder’s depart- 
ment, The Lounger. The first number appro- 
priately opens with an interesting article on 
The Old Putnam’s, which contains portraits 
and reminiscences of some of its most noted 
contributors. 

There will be not a little curiosity to learn 
what the new owners of the American Maga- 
zine—the group of writers on modern social 
and economic questions who parted company 
with McClure’s for the new venture—mean to 
make of it. The editorial announcement con- 
tains portraits and characterizations of the 
group—Miss Tarbell, F. P. Dunne, Lincoln 
Steffens, William Allen White and Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. The opening article by Mr. 
White is on The Partnership of Society and 
strikes the note of fraternal consideration and 
responsibility in the Republic. Mr. Dooley 
is amusing in his treatment of The Power of 
the Press and there are unusually fine portraits 
from photographs by Frances B. Johnston, of 
the members of the present Cabinet. 

Not content with their wide circulation, the 
publishers of Everybody’s Magazine an- 
nounce that they are about to issue a new 
weekly, which is to be called Ridgway’s 
Weekly. It will be run on unconventional 
lines with special editions for fourteen cities 
scattered over the country from East to West, 
in each of which there will bea separate edi- 
torial and publishing staff. Much attention 
will be given to local news and interests and the 
standard of literary contribution and of illus- 
tration will be high. The plan contemplates, 
in effect, a syndicate of fourteen illustrated 
weeklies with centralized editorial and literary 
control. 

Another new weekly, to be published by 
Funk & Wagnalls is announced, under the 
name of The Circle. Other changes of which 
we hear are the publication of the North Amer- 
ican Review fortnightly with the addition of 
an editorial department and the issue of The 
Chautauquan in small magazine size, pleasant 
to the eyes and easy to handle. 

If there are any changes in the way of ceas- 
ing to publish already existing magazines, we 
have not heard of them. There is no lessen- 
ing of the competition or the crowd. The 
reader is bewildered by the multitude of titles 
at the news stands. There seems to be some- 
thing for every taste, and even for most of the 
special interests of amusement or occupation. 
The only wonder is that readers enough exist 
to afford a field for all these various publica- 
tions and advertisers enough to keep them 
afloat by their purchase of space. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 14, Sunday. Lovingkindness—Ps. 36. 

The wicked disregards God, because his 
judgments seem remote and uncertain. Bat to 
the faithful God’s lovingkindness is the great 
reality. The state of the souls of men might, 
indeed, be known if we could but estimate 
their thought of God as near or far. Already 
the psalmist had discovered the satisfying 
quality of faith, he had learned what it means 
to turn from the streams to the fountain. 
Why should we go through the world lit by 
the poor candle which we carry in our hand, 
when ‘“‘in thy light shall we see light’’? Such 
rest in God brings assurance that a final over- 
throw is the sure portion of the proud and un- 
just of the earth. 

Show me Thy light, O God; the beauty of 
Thy lovingkindness in the face of Christ, that 
I may be free from envy of the wicked and 
from heart’s content in lesser things. And 
let Thy mercy and my delight in Thee be the 
good portion of my spirit all the day long. 


Oct.15 The Ruin of Nineveh.—Nahwun. 1: 15; 

2: 1-13. 

We have no measure of permanence in ma- 
terial things. To the children of Nineveh her 
walls and palaces seemed built for eternity. 
But her end came swiftly—as the end of the 
glory of our civilization might come if it were 
God’s will. On this destruction of the great 
Assyrian empire depended the life of the 
Judean kingdom. 


Oct. 16. The Chaldeans.—Hab. 1: 1-17. 

The nations were in the hand of God and he 
used them as his instruments. We see here 
the tremendous impression which the As- 
syrian power made on the world. In a little 
time all that splendor and pride was covered 
with dust and forgotten among men. 


Oct. 17. 
1-20. 
These woes belong also to contemporary 

unrighteousness. Pride, greed, cruelty, mis- 
leading others by putting temptation in their 
way have their appropriate punishment today 
as of old. All are sins against God’s good 
purpose. Note the two significant promises, 
that the righteous shall live by his faith ard 
that the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God. 


Oct. 18. A Prayer of Habakkuk.—Hab. 3 

1-19. 

This is one of the great Hebrew poems, 
written in times of trial, full of awe at the 
majesty of Jehovab, of longing for his honor 
and of faith in his purpose. Note the climax 
of the argument, which is more Christian than 
many Christians are. Though all earth’s 
blessings fail, yet will I—not endure, as many 
of us would have said, but rejoicein God. It 
is a good faith which is independent of the 
earth for joy. 


Oct. 19. A Prayer for the Church.—Eph. 1: 

1-23. 

Out of the twilight of Habakkuk’s prayer 
we come to the full sunlight of Christ in this 
prayer of Paul forthe Church. It carries the 
thought of God’s fatherhood and calls us to 
the confidence of children. All that the 
prophet desired and foresaw is summed up in 
Christ, in his work on earth and the develop- 
ment of his kingdom. Here, too, joy abounds 
in the midst of trials. Does not the joy of 
these two widely separated servants of God 
put to shame our too frequent joylessness? 


Oct. 20. The Mystery of Christ.—Eph 3: 1-21. 

Here we touch the innermost thought which 
shaped Paul’s life, the thought of the universal- 
ity of the gospel. To the Jew it wasa mystery, 
to him it had become the crowning evidence of 
God’s love. If Jesus had been a Saviour for 
the Jews alone, he could not have been the 
Christ. 


Woes cf Unrighteousness.—Hab. 2 
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Human and Divine Partnership’ 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


As Jesus sat on the Mount of Olives with his disciples around him overlooking Jerusalem 
he warned them of its approaching destruction and of their responsibility for escaping from 
it in time. Thence his thought passed naturally to the necessity that they should constantly 
be on the watch for the crisis. This he impressed on them by the story of the wise and 
foolish virgins. Next his thought turned to the question how they should employ the inter- 
vening time till the crisis should come. If they should watch idly they would lose their 
keenness of perception and fail to discern the hour when they must flee from the city. 
They would also waste their time, which was precious for spreading the knowledge of his 


kingdom and bringing men into it. 


Therefore he told them the story of the wise servants 


and the foolish servant, to impress on them that they held all their possessions in trust to 
use them for building up their Master’s kingdom, and that when the period of their task 
was ended their value would be estimated according to the returns they could show for 
the investments intrusted to them. For they were really partners with him, the Son of God, 
in the divine enterprise of establishing the kingdom of God among men. 

This parable was preserved among our Lord’s teachings to his disciples, because its 


universal application is easily discerned. 
to the Corinthian believers. 


**We are God’s fellow-workers,”’ said the apostle 
Weare in business with God—a life partnership. He furnishes 


the capital and assigns to each one his territory. This parable points out our part of the 


business. It shows: 


1. Our varied gifts. All that we are 
and have are gifts, bestowed on us by 
God. This is the basis of Christian faith. 
Our possessions are from him: ‘ All things 
come of thee and of thine own have we 
given thee.” Our bodies are his and to 
present them to him is our spiritual serv- 
ice [Rom. 12:1]. Our very being is his— 
“Ye are not your own; for ye were 
bought with a price.” 

These gifts are different to different 
persons, in kind and in degree. Some 
have great abilities for business, others 
for study and invention, others for teach- 
ing. Some have moderate abilities in some 
of these directions. This condition also 
appears, Paul said, in spiritual gifts, all 
of which come from the same source and 
are under the same guidance [1 Cor. 12: 
4-11]. If we could separate our posses- 
sions and ourselves from God as the giver 
and from our fellowmen, the chief value 
of what we have and are would disappear. 
It is proof of man’s worth that ‘‘none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself.”’ 

2. Varied gifts used. Every posses- 
sion involves a corresponding obligation. 
Physical strength, mental ability, emo- 
tional power, spiritual discernment ; time, 
money, family ties, friendships, privileges 
of citizenship, all are ours in trust, to be 
used. They do not bring the same re- 
turns in different hands, but they must 
bring some return. In estimating how 
much may be expected, varied conditions 
must be taken into consideration. The 
seed sown in good soil brought forth 
some thirty, some sixty, some one hun- 
dred fold. One partner in business with 
God receives five talents, another two, 
another one [v. 15]. Each one who uses 
faithfully what he has received is equally 
successful and equally approved [v. 20-23]. 
Each is rewarded with positions of honor 
in the kingdom of God. Times may be 
prosperous or troublous, the business of 
God and his fellow-workers goes on; and 
there are no failures among those who at- 
tend faithfully to their business. 

3. The unused gift. Too great emphasis 
in interpreting this parable has been laid 
on the amount intrusted to the man who 
failed. It is true that men of eompara- 
tively small abilities and opportunities 
may as @ rule have less ambition than 
those whom they consider more fortu- 
nate. The number of those with one 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 21. 
The Parable of the Talents. Text, Matt. 25: 14-30. 


talent is much greater than of those with 
five, and if more of them fail more of 
them also succeed. The one talented man 
is as much in favor with God as he who 
has five, but it is more necessary that he 
should be assured of this than the other. 
Phillips Brooks said truly that the world 
is to grow better and richer ‘“‘not by the 
magnificent achievements of the highly 
gifted few but by the patient faithfulness 
of the one-talented many.”’ 

But the mistakes of the one.talented 
man might have been made by either of 
the others, are often made by those who 
possess the most. The first mistake he 
made was to hold that his lord was not in 
partnership with him. He thought he 
was a kind of safe deposit vault instead 
of a bank. He spoke to his lord of their 
joint capital in business as ‘‘ihy talent.” 

His second mistake was to judge his 
lord as a disagreeable person to do busi- 
ness with, demanding more than his fair 
share of the profits [v. 24]. No one with 
such a disposition could enter into the 
joy of his partner over the success of 
their business. His final and fatal mis- 
take was to do nothing which would give 
him a joint title to the talent intrusted to 
him. He did not squander it but he got 
no more credit. for keeping it than if he 
had risked it in business and lost it, per- 
haps not so much. 

The chief truths of the parable are that 
one cannot keep what he has, in posses- 
sions or character, unless he is constantly 
using them in business with God; and 
that he cannot use them in partnership 
with God without constantly increasing 
their value. Dr. Peloubet in his Notes 
quotes this suggestive illustration of a 
father to his children, by the seashore: 
‘‘Taking a silver dollar from his pocket 
he placed it on the sand just above the 
water line. Ina few moments incoming 
waves had buried it from sight. Before 
he allowed them to go and dig it out he 
said, ‘Everything valuable that we allow 
to lie unused is soon buried by the tide 
of life as this dollar has been by the tide 
of the ocean.’”’ 

» Jesus said that the servant of God who 
would not do business for him was un- 
profitable and would be discharged from 
partnership with the loss of all he had 
and that his disappointment would be 
bitter [vs. 30, 31]. That means casting 
him out of Christ’s kingdom. No one 
can refiect on the conditions in which 
such a man finds himself without admit- 
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ting that his rejection from the kingdom 
is necessary and inevitable. 





Mr. Knight the Author 


Many readers of The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest will be surprised to learn that the fa- 
mous little book had to pass through a lawsuit 
recently at the hands of a Syrian who claimed 
that it belonged to him. But the title of 
Rev. William A. Knight to its authorship was 
only given the greater security by this test. 
Marcus Morton of Boston, to whom as master 
the court assigned the case for trial, has filed 
a full report which is final as to matters of 
fact. 

The master’s findings hold that ‘‘the plain- 
tiff failed absolutely in sustaining the essential 
allegations of the bill.’’ He finds in partie- 
ular that Mr. Knight had obtained by research 
and study most of the material for the book 
before he met the plaintiff, that he did not 
take notes on a lecture by the plaintiff, that 
before the lecture was arranged for the Syrian 
joined in a conversation at the defendant’s 
tea-table when the matters treated in the 
book were talked about and that the plaintiff 
gave the defendant permissiom to make the 
conversation the setting of a story which the 
latter wished to write and to use his name 
therein. 

The suit was brought in the equity session 
of the Superior Court, Boston, by Faddoul 
Moghabghab against Mr. Knight and The 
Pilgrim Press of Boston, the publishers. The 
Syrian sought to restrain the publication and 
acquire ownership on the ground that the 
knowledge contained in the book was original 
with him, was taken from a lecture by him 
and was his by right. The court refused to 
issue the injunction sought and assigned the 
case to a master to determine the facts. It is 
said that a case of this nature has never before 
been passed on by Massachusetts courts. In 
the hearing, which covered mre than a week, 
the Syrian produced no writing of a date prior 
to the suit as a basis for his claims, but main- 
tained that the ideas were his original knowl- 
edge and not to be found except in a lecture 
which he said he gave without manuscript. 
Mr. Knight produced a manuscript of his own 
dating back t welve years and containing p pints 
of information and expressions corresponding 
to the contents of the book. He also laid before 
the master an array of volumes to show that 
the views claimed by the plaintiff have been 
discussed by scholars for many years. 

After a full statement of facts underlying 
these findings the master says that there was 
no warrant for such:a charge as the plaintiff 
has seen fit to make against the defendants 
even if the plaintiff’s ‘permission had not been 
given, and that his claim to originality in this 
knowledge was made in ignorance of the fact 
that others had written the views he holds of 
shepherd life and interpretation before he did. 
The master finds that the defendant knew 
these writings before he knew the plaintiff. 

Mr. Knight’s continued acts of friendship to 
the advantage of the plaintiff are set forth. 
The latter is said to have gone on “ accepting 
favors at the defendant’s hand’’ without giv- 
ing any reason to expect that he objected to 
the book. Alluding to a position as mission- 
ary among Syrians in New England which the 
plaintiff sought to obtain through the defend- 
ant, the master says, ‘‘ It was not until he saw 
that he could not obtain the position that he 
made any direct complaint or demand on the 
defendant Knight.’’ These actions are held to 
constitute such laches as would preclude the 
maintaining of the bill even if there were 
ground for the suit otherwise. 

The master finds that the book has ‘‘a liter- 
ary style which was the result of the defend- 
ant Knight’s imagination and personal study. 
This personal element differentiated the book 
and gave it a value to which the defendant 
was clearly entitled.” The book has reached 
a circulation of nearly a quarter of a million. 
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ONE IN CHRIST 


FROM DELFSHAVEN JULY 22 AD 1620 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS BEGAN THEIR VOYAGE TO NEW ENGLAND 


OBLIGED BY THE GOOD AND CG 


JRTEOUS. ENTREATY 


WHICH WE HAVE FOUND IN YOUR COUNTRY 
WE AND OUR CHILDREN ARE BOUND TO BE THANKFUL 


OVERNOR WILLIAM BRADFORD TO THE DUTCH ON MANHATTAN MARCH 19 16: 
( TOKEN OF ENDURING GRATITUDE AND IN CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 
THE BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB REAR THIS MEMORIAL 
JULY 1906 
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Dutch Hospitality to the Pilgrim Fathers Acknowledged 


Several years ago when Rev. Dr. William E. 
Griffis was a resident of Boston he championed 
a@ movement in the Boston Congregational 
Club, Boston, to suitably commemorate in 
Delfshaven, Holland, the hospitality there 
extended to the Pilgrim Fathers. The club 
indorsed the plan and authorized the appodint- 
ment of a committee of which Dr. Griffis was 
a@member. Funds were raised by Dr. Griffis, 
and on Sep’. 28, he had the pleasure of seeing 
a memorial tablet placed on the wall. of the 
Reformed Church in Delfshaven. From the 
address on the occasion made by Dr. Griffis, 
we quote: 


They who admire Pilgrim principles mark 
with historic memorial the three homes and 
the stations of the journey made by these 
bearers of the divine fire. They feel ‘‘ tied in 
a strict obligation,’ because the Pilgrims 
themselves taught the lesson, set the example 
and gave the mandate to be grateful for all 
kindnesses shown the exiles who found a 
home in hospitable Holland, yes, and to all 
who gave them ‘courteous entreaty.’’ As 
guests at the table of freedom spread by the 
Dutch Republic the Pilgrims sat. 

It was in this spirit that the members of the 
Boston Congregational Club voted to rear 
at Delfshaven “‘some durable token of both 
hosts and guests.” It is in recognition of 
‘Dutch hospitality ’’ that we today carry out 
their purpose to record the gratitude of later 
generations for kindness long ago shown to 
the fathers. 

It seems wholly fitting that this memorial 
should be.placed upon the waljs of the oldest 
public edifice in Delfshaven, and within a 
house of worship that is of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands—the first of the 
national churches in Europe to accept the 
principle of toleration, as well as to make 
laymen trustees of church property, and to 
share with the magistrate the government of 
the congregation in all secular matters. 
Hence in recording history in artistic symbol, 
we set forth first and highest on the brass, the 
seal of the Reformed Church of Delfshaven, 
with the correct topography as it was in the 
sixteenth century, with water way, quays and 
haven. Within the encircling motto, we read 
first, in Hebrew letters, mystic consonant 
and unseen vowels, the preancient covenant 
name. 

JEHOVAH 
and then in Dutch speech the motto and con- 
fession of faith, thus rendered into English: 


THE HAVEN OF SALVATION ALONE WITH 
GOD OF ZION Is 


Below this holy name of Jehovah, and of 
the city of salvation, we set, first to meet the 


eye, the true words accepted by us all and 
binding us all in unity of loyalty to a common 
Saviour, revealer of Jehovah and of our Father, 


ONE IN CHRIST 


Next, confronting each other across friendly 
space are the arms of the State of Massachu- 
setts including its motto, with the figure of 
the Red Algonquin Indiay, oldest inhabitant 
of the Western world, and the town arms of 
Delfshaven—once the port of Delft and a 
community by itself, but now part of Rotter- 
dam, seveoth shipping port of the world— 
with its green and silver, herrings and wheat 
—the verdant fields and the fields white to 
harvest—emblems of agriculture and of the 
fisheries. These tell the eye how the men by 
the Maas won their food from the sea as well 
as from the land. 

Then follows the text from the American 
Book of Genesis, Bradford’s testimony to 
Dutch hospitality. His words bind our hearts 
and our consciences to this day. 

Then follows the inscription giving the 
name of the corporate body, the donor, and 
the tribute which its members pay also to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and to the Dutch, following 
the example of Bradford, the Pilgrim. It 
records also a fact of history which meant one 
of the decisive events of the world. The date 
is approximate, and possibly exact. 

Poetical association and floral symbols com- 
plete what is at once pragmatic and an artistic 
presentation of truth. Behold here the tulip 
—Holland’s typical flower, itself a pilgrim 
from Orient lands and with but slightly 
changed Persian name. Here, in the Nether- 
lands, the Oriental plant, voyaging afar and 
at first exotic in Western gardens, has come to 
even higher honor than on its ancestral soil 
—a true emblem of the Pilgrims and their 
story. 

Look further and find as in antiphonal as- 
sociation making harmony, New England’s 
typical bloom, the trailing arbutus, the May- 
flower, which in their new home land greeted 
the Pilgrims with life, beauty, perfume, after 
the frosts of winter. Its glossy leaves, waxen 
petals and sweet odor impressed their spirits 
and touched their imaginations, while it 
seemed to waft welcome. So in the words 
of the poet, Lorraine Roosevelt: 

Arbutus lives perennial and the crust 

Of measured years forms round its roots a dust 

Prophetic of new life-times. God is just. 

Therefore to you, the governing body of the 
Reformed Church of Delfshaven, minister, 
elders and deacons, in the name of the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston, Mass., we commit 
this bronze memorial—our expression of “‘ap- 
preciation of both hosts and guests.’’ By this, 
and to succeeding generations of those who 
dwell and those who visit here, we make 
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known our grateful feelings and those of the 
people of the United States who honor the 
Pilgrim name, to the Netherlands, and we 
mark the place of an exodus famous and sig- 
nificant in human development. We pay our 
tribute both to hospitality and heroism. 

And of the friendship between this little 
country, the old home of freedom, love, learn- 
ing and enterprise, and the great republic be- 
yond the sea, may there never be an end. 





The New Pastor at Rutland, Vt. 


Oct. 1, Rev. William H. Spence, for five 
years minister of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., assumed the pastorate of the influen- 
tial church in Rutland, Vt., the largest in the 
state. Like so many men filling important 
parishes in our Church, he began his ministry 
in the Methodist Church while yet in his 
teens. This period of practical preparation 
was followed by a course of study at Oberlin, 
from which he graduated into the Congrega- 
tional ministry. He came to Cambridge from 
a lumber town in Michigan. 

His work in Cambridge has been character- 
ized by strong preaching. With the evangel- 
istic note, which is his inheritance, he has 
combined the teaching and inspiring functions 
which traditionally belong to the Congrega- 
tional ministry. He has made gocd use of all 
organizations that make the church a unitary 
aggressive agency in the community, such as 
a boys’ club, a men’s club, a monthly gather- 





REV. WILLIAM H. 


SPENCE 


ing of Snnday school teachers for instruction 
and inspiration, and a popular evangelistic 
Sunday evening service. By means of these, 
the traditions of Pilgrim Church have been 
maintained and its future secured. During 
his ministry the church has grown in numbers 
despite an ebbing tide, its reputation as a 
working church has been sustained, and a 
harmonious spirit has been fostered. In the 
evangelistic work of the denomination he has 
heartily co-operated, and has been deeply 
interested in all problems of the denomination 
in greater Boston. 

In Ratland, Mr. Spence may be expected 
to continue his strong pulpit work. A digni- 
fied, sane, enthusiastic, persuasive message 
will be preached from his pulpit; behind the 
message will be a modest, consecrated man 
who believes the message with all his soul. 
The Vermont churches will hear a fresh, in- 
spiring voice, and the brethren of the smaller 
churches will find a sympathetic friend and a 
worthy counselor. N. V. P. 





Governor Folk of Missouri and Governor 
Hoch of Kansas are settling the title to an 
island in the Missouri River where gambling 
flourishes. When the question of authority is 
determined, then the responsible governor will 
act. 
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Plans for a Year of Service 


What Earnest Pastors and Enterprising Churches Aim to do This Year 


These statements were kindly sent us by pastors in response to our request that they tell us one definite thing (or more) which 


they and their churches expect to do this year. 


the replies will be found stimulating and suggestive. 


A Teaching Ministry; Definite Serv- 
ice; Visible Results 


We are planning nothing either sensational 
or novel for this year—we have lost faith in 
the sensational. Along with the general reso- 
lation that we shall strive for deeper, more 
thorough work in all departments, we have 
set before us three goals: 

1. To make much of the teaching function 
in all departments. To this end we make 
much of the use of the Scriptures in the mid- 
week service; we are trying to grade the Bible 
school and have a large number of men and 
women studying the Life of Jesus—this class 
meeting on a week night. 

2. The deacons are planning for some definite 
service from each member. To accomplish 
this they are asking each one to offer himself 
for work in one or more departments of the 
church. 

3. The church is planning to have visible re- 
sults of its work in confession and church 
membership. To bring this about the evening 
services will be largely evangelistic and ar- 
rangements have been made for a series of 
evangelistic services to be conducted by a 
neighboring pastor. RoBeRt W. GAMMON. 

First Church, Decatur, Ill. 


Ecclesiastical Gardening 


1. A Renaissance of the Sunday school, by 
means of: 

(a) A parish canvass to discover the un- 
churched; (5) Extension of the home depart- 
ment by pastoral and committee visitation; 
(c) A week-night course of Bible study for 
adults conducted by the pastor; (d) More ef- 
fective teaching through the ministration of a 
teachers’ conference meeting regularly during 
the winter. 

2, The creation of a church atmosphere capa- 
ble of blossoming Easter lilies: 

(a) By pulpit instruction at first popular, 
then didactic, lastly evangelistic; (b) Concert 
of personal ¢ffort for public confession of faith 
at Easter time—the logical culmination of the 
church year; (c) Pastor’s training classes for 
young peuple during February, March and 
until Easter—two sections for boys and girls— 
conversational method. 

Ambitious, this? Perhaps. But something 
will surely result, and [ know by experience 
the value of aiming high. Besides, are we 
not working with God? 

ARTHUR DIETRICK. 

South Church, Peabody, Mass. 


To Spiritualize Work for Young 
People 


Our workers are planning to band the young 
people together for more efficient service. We 
already have several independent organiza- 
tions and we are to have one general organ- 
ization for all the work among young people. 
The devotional, literary, athletic and social 
phases of life will be utilized for the develop- 
ment of character. Each department of the 
work is to be supervised by a competent leader 
and the le:ders will be a council for advice 
and general co operation. 

The devotional work will consist of special 
services for young people, Bible study, co- 
operation at the weekly prayer meeting of the 
church and at the regular church services. 

The literary work will open opportanities 
for social, literary evenings. At these gather- 


ings books wh'ch bear upon the achievements 
of missionaries and other Christian workers 
will be made frequent subjects of discussion. 

The athletic work will consist of ach out- 
of-door sports as the small field adjoining the 
church property will permit and of indoor 
sports, such as basket ball and general gym- 
nasium work (we have a good-sized gymnasium 
adjoining theehurch), This work is under the 
supervision of a deacon. Athletics for girls 
are under the supervision of a trained woman. 

A janior choir of sixty we are using in con- 
nection with our young people’s work. This 
choir is vested and renders excellent service 
on Sundays. Much of this work has been in 
progress for five years, but it is our special 
effort now to give a distinctly spiritual turn to 
all the interests for young people. 

HoOwARD A. M. Brigés. 
Waverly Church, Jersey City, N. J. 


A Gospel Wagon among the Mines 


In this far-away region, besides keeping open 
house three times on Sunday and once on 
Wednesday evening, we are to go out in Gos- 
pel Wagon Number Two, to the camps in the 
region where the Word is sorely needed and 
where, in Gleeson, ‘twenty miles away,” a 
new Sunday school of over thirty members 
was recently organized. An occasional ‘‘ San- 
day out” is allowed the pastor for mining 
camp work by the intelligent and faithfal little 
body of laymen in the church who carry on the 
work in his absence. 

ARTHUR J. BENEDICT. 

Tombstone, Ariz. 


The Round Table at Prayer Meeting 


The common problem is ours; how to rein- 
vigorate interest in Sunday school and En- 
deavor work, and to make the midweek service 
of real value. The personal element, ‘** speak- 
ing in meeting” which has constituted the 
strength of the traditional experience or 
prayer meeting, is somewhat lacking. But 
there is a healthy and widespread desire for 
a meeting which shall bring Christians to- 
gether in conference around the open Bible. 
In such meetings people will talk to good pur- 
pose and effect. In a’ word, information and 
education along Bible lines are desired. 

This is the end of effort. Methods to ac- 
complish it are being tried. We shall try to 
break up the formality of our meetings, mak 
ing them more social. The round table or 
conference method makes people forget they 
are talking in meeting. Weare inargarating 
systematic Bible study in place of topical 
meetings. The Erdsavor Society will take 
vp John L. Keedy’s course in Old Testament 
Heroes. The midweek service will combine 
song and conference with a systematic study 
in the Founding of the Christian Church, 
adapted from the course prepared by the 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago. With 
the new year a reorganization of the Sunday 
school is hoped for, a scientific grading of it, 
a teachers’ training class and the introduction 
of some systematic course of lessons. 

Maguoketa, Io. MALCOLM DANA. 


Where Thirty-four Tongues are 
Spoken 


We expect to celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of our church 
next July. Our more immediate undertaking 
is to discover how to minister to the needs of 


‘ 





The request was made in the interest of the church at large, and we feel sure that 


the foreigners in our borough. Hungarians, 
Syrians and Italians all hold services in our 
church building and our opportunity and priv- 
ilege are very great. I wonder if any other 
town in New England of equal size has such 
a task? Thirty-four different languages are 
spoken in one mill. The Germans and French 
have already colonized from us, but it is quite 
a different task with the Hungarians, Syrians 
and Italians. ARTHUR W. ACKERMAN. 
Torrington, Ct. 


Three Promising Plans 


First, weare undertaking to clear off a mort- 
gage of three thousand dollars on the church 
property, by issuing shares at one dollar each. 
Second, we begin a Friendly Class for the 
large number of strangers, mostly young 
married people, moved recently into the parish. 
Third, we have entered upon a systematic de- 
votional study of the Gospel of John for the 
midweek service. This will be led by the 
pastor, with an occasional speaker from out- 
side. At each of the three meetings already 
held, the attendance has increased fifty per 
cent. C. TELFORD ERICKSON. 

Wethersfield Avenue Church, Hartford, Ct. 


Individual Evangelism 


The West inclines to be informal, and lack- 
ing in reverence. Our church plans to dignify 
and enrich its worship. Larger participation 
by the people in acts of worship, a deeper 
spirit of reverence, and a more intelligent, 
more hearty use of the best hymns and tunes 
—these we shall strive for this year. 

We shall endeavor also to meet all church 
expenses by direct gifts from the people in- 
stead of depending more or less upon enter- 
tainments, fairs, dinners and the like. 

The pastor will make it his aim, by the as- 
sistance of a carefully chosen committee, to 
come into personal contact with every person 
who attends any of the services, and to press 
the claims and the love of Christ upon each 
one privately. Individual evavgelism will be 
the key of this work. Special meetings will 
be held, but for seed sowing rather than har- 
vesting. Dwieut 8. BAYLEY. 

Snohomish, Wn. 





or 





ROVIL- 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 





A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 
pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 
ders are injurious. Do not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 
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Washington State Meeting 


The eighteenth annual meeting of this association 
was at Walla Walla, Sept. 18-20. It was of a high 
order of excellence. It surpasses all former gather- 
ings in the number of ministers and delegates from 
a distance. Other meetings have attracted larger 
audiences because held in greater cities. From 
west of the Cascade Mountains came over thirty 
delegates, and the total registration was 118. 

The association was pervaded by a spirit of fra- 
ternity and a profound sense of the presence of 
God. A special feature was made of the devotional 
hours with which one session daily closed. Rev. 
William O. Wark of Bellingham was elected mod- 
erator. 

The high peaks in this western range of mountain 
heights were the annual sermon by the moderator, 
the papers and discussions on Pastoral Evangelism, 
Strategic Congregationalism, Discipline in the Con- 
gregational churches, and the visit to the Whitman 
Monument, with the addresses delivered on that 
sacred ground where once lived and toiled and died 
Dr. Marcus Whitman. A special train carried 
about 160 persons, who enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Whitman Congregational Church, where the 
exercises were held, assisted by the Valley Chapel 
Church. The son of “ Father” Cushing Eells, Hon. 
Edwin Eells, spoke to the assembled delegates and 
the people of the community on Characteristics of 
Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. Mr. Eells is now the oldest 
living white man born in Washington. 

The evening sermons were full of thought and 








NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Thousands of Children with Weak and 
Poorly Nourished Bodies in this Coun- 
try Speak Eloquently and Pathetic- 
ally of Parental Neglect. 


Some one, in a fine burst of rhetoric, has said 
that “‘ children are the forget- me-nots of God.” 
The beautiful metaphor has something more 
than sentimentinit. It has in it the voice of 
parental love and tenderness as well as the 
stern voice of parental obligation and rebuke. 

What are you doing to discharge your par- 
ental duty to the littleones? Are you neglect- 
ing your obligation as a parent, guardian or 
friend? Your obligation does not end with 
moral and mentai training. What are you 
doing for their bodies? Upon the proper 
nourishment of these little bodies depend the 
future manhood and womanhood of the coun- 
try. 

If you go into any public or private school 
in the land and look over the pupils in any one 
room you will find dozens of pale, weakly chil- 
dren with decayed or defective teeth and with 
flabby muscles and minds incapable of any 
study or concentrating thought. These are all 
pathetic products of mal-nutrition. In order 
to develop perfectly formed, sturdy and robust 
bodies children should have a food that pre- 
sents in well-balanced proportion all the ele- 
ments for making bone, muscle, brain and 
healthy tissue. These elements are stored 
with bountiful providence in the layers or 
coats of the whole wheat grain. They are 
mostly discarded by the miller in the making 
of modern roller-process white flour. 

It is one thing to present all these body- 
building elements in a food and quite another 
thing to present them in a digestible form. 
A food that will do both is an ideal food for 
growing children. Such a food is Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit. Children 
who have the Biscuit every morning for break- 
fast with milk or cream gradually develop 
strong and sturdy bodies, with sound teeth, 
strong muscles and good brain. It contains 
all the body-building elements of the whole 
wheat, steam-cooked, drawn out into porous 
shreds and baked, making it not only the most 
nourishing, but the most easily digested of all 
the wheat foods. 

Triscuit is made the same as the Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit except that itis pressed intoa 
wafer and baked by electricity. It is full of 
nutriment, and children like to nibble it 
between meals. In many families it is used 
constantly as a substitute for white flour 
bread. [ Adv. ] 
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sympathy, proving a genuine uplift. The narra- 
tives of the self-supporting and home missionary 
churches, with reports from the Sunday school 
work of Washington and northern Idaho disclosed 
the cheering fact that hard work is being honored 
with large success. Resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing the regard of the association for Dr. Sam- 
uel Greene, the head of the Sunday School Society 
for the state, and the hope was voiced that he 
might long continue as our leader. Representing 
the Congregational Ministers’ Club of Seattle, Dr. 
Van Horne emphasized the need of a strong Con- 
gregational church near our growing state uni- 
versity in Seattle. Rev. H. C. Mason is eminently 
successful as pastor of that church, and ministers 
to hundreds of students from other Congregational 
centers, so that his church has a claim for aid upon 
all our churches. 

The day after the association a pastors’ retreat 
afforded an opportunity to confer on these prob- 
lems: Guarding the tongue and the time; Can he 
keep from serving tables? The pastor as counselor 
and comforter; The minister as a mystic. 

J. B. O. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 

















LATIMER-—SEAMAN-—In Lyme, Ct, Oct. 2, by Rev. 
George F. Wright, Mr. Ernest L. Latimer and Miss 
Grace B. Seaman. = ahaa slid ai 

Deaths 
io hanseiee notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ad Uitional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
SNOW-—In Ivoryton, Ct, Aug. 19, Abigail Hovey 


Snow, widow of Rev. Aaron Snow, aged 86 yrs., 2 mos. 


JOSEPH ALLEN FREEMAN 


Died suddenly of heart failure, Sept. 15, Rev. Joseph 
Allen Freeman, pastor at Deep River, Ct., aged ‘sixty- 
five. 

Mr. Freeman was born in Caledonia, (Jueens Co. 
Nova Scotia, of pioneer New England ancestry. His 
early home was on the farm, where he continued until 
twenty-four years old. Then inspired and eccouraged 
by an older brother in the Massachusetts ministry, he 
entered in 1865 upon a course of liberal education, 
comprising full courses at Kimball Union Academy, 
then Dartmouth College and Yale Seminary, graduating 
in 1875. He was ordained June 30, 1875. A two 
years’ pastorate at Boscawen, N. H., was followed by 
three years in Connecticut, four years at Broad Brook, 
six years over Second Church, Danbury and eighteen 
years in Woodbury. His ministry was marked by peace 
and prosperity, with large numbers of conversions. 

Soon after resigning at Woodbury he was called to 
Deep River, Ct. With marked enthusiasm and courage 
he entered upon this work, which, however, was to con- 
tinue only about eight months, when God called him 
home to his reward, leaving a people deep in affliction 
and awed by his sudden departure. 

As a preacher Mr. Freeman was abie and impressive ; 
of a sweet and evangelical spirit—in the best sense a 
gospel preacher, ever seeking to win souls to Christ. In 
pastoral work he was especially apt, appealing t> all 
classes with a tenderness and sympathy that made him 
a true shepherd. By his ministerial associates he was 
beloved and honored to a marked degree. At the be- 
ginning of his pastoral work he married Miss Harriet 
Jane Woodruff of New Haven, Ct., who survives him, 
with two children, a son, who is a Jawyer in Waterbury, 
Ct., and a daughter residing at home. a. B. 


HENRY EDMUND SAWYER, M. A. 

The death of this eminent educator is worthy of more 
than a passing notice. A man who for a half-century 
impressed himself upon large numbers of youth could 
have been no ordinary person. Mauititudes of those 
who fell under his influence gladly bear witness to bis 
stainless character and his superior skill. 

Born of genuine New England stock in Warner, N. H., 
in 1826, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1851, having 
the mastership of high schools in his native state for 
fourteen years and in Middletown, Ct., where he was 
also super ntendent of city schools, for thirteen years, 
associate principal of the State Normal School in New 
Britain for six years and principal of Mr. Moody’s Mt. 
Hermon Schoo! for six years, professor of Biblical sci- 
ence in Tougaloo University, Mississippi, for three years 
—such are the annals of his busy and useful life asa 
teacher. These, honorable as they are, weigh far less 
than the inner epirit of the man. 

Mr. Sawyer was a man of lofty ideals, sparing neither 
time nor Jabor, that he might realize them. His in- 
dustry was untiring. He was always ready to do more 
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than his full share of any task in hand, bringing to it 
ample intelligence and ripe wisdom. His hands, his 
voice and his pen were fully enlisted in the cause of 
education. Many articles in periodicals, as well as text- 
books prepared by him, testify to his wide learning and 
his keen sagacity. The public schools of Middletown, 
to which he gave the very flower of his active life, still 
feel the impetus lent them by his masterful hand. 

Mr. Sawyer was a loyal follower of Jesus Christ. It 
was his chief delight to serve him. As an officer in the 
First Church of Christ in Middletown, of the First 
Church in New Britain and in the First Church of 
Washington, D. C., where the last years of his life were 
passed, he made himself invaluable. The same shining 
qualities he displayed in his educational work were 
conspicuous in his Christian service. Indeed, it is given 
to few men to round out a long period of eminent 
achievement more successfully than did he. And this 
in good measure because of the excellent spirit which 
dwelt in him. His fourscore years, so many of them 
filled to the brim with efficient activity, afford an illus- 
trious example of the central teaching of Carlyle, that 
“all true work is religion.” A. W. H. 








Ceneral Debility 


Day in and day out_there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what should 
be easy—vitality is on the ebb, and the whole 
system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood and gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 








The Model HUB Range 


This is one of the 96 Combinations on 
this style. 








THE COOK 


will stay longest where there is a HUB Range 
in the kitchen. 

Nothing attracts good help like a good Range, 
and a cook 


Who Has Once Used a HUB Range 


is never satisfied with anything else. 

We have hard work to keep out of the intelll- 
gence office business, there are so many cooks 
looking for places where HUB Ranges are used. 
We make the HUB Range in any desired size 
and style, over 96 combinations on ¢ach style. 
If not found at your Jocal dealer’s, write us 
and we will put you in the way of getting one, 
no matter where you live. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 
Makers 
52 and 54 Union Street, Boston. 














I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—ecleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
q This means much to cleanly per- wy 
sons—the only ones who j oe 


& like our brush. 


PATENTED 
mcoun Och Bee 
+ . oo ome 





ail 


Adults’ 36c. 
Youths’ 2c, Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


booklet,’*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG, CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 


Oregon, Pendleton, Oct. 16 
Colorado, Longmont, Oct. 16-18 
Montana, Big Timber, Oct. 16-18 
Texas, Fort Worth, Oct. 16-18 
Utah, Provo, Oct. 16-20 
Nebraska, Albion, Oct. 
Wyoming, Lusk, Oct. =f 
Rhode Island, Slatersville, Oct. 30 
Georgia Conference, Cochran, Nov. 1 
Jonnecticut, Naugatuck. Nov. 13-15 
Alabama, East Tallassee Nov. 14 
Georgia Convention, Thomasville, Nov. 15-18 
South Carolina, Greensboro, Nov. 
Mississippi, Meridan, Dec. 14-16 
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WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Blackstone, Mass. 
Oct. 25. 


BosToON MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Oct. 15, 10.30 a. M. Speakers: Rev C. H. Patton, D D., 
Rey. 8S. C. Bushnell, Rev. E. ©. Wheeler and Pres. 
ane Churchill King. Subject, The American Board 
Meeting. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL NORMAL CL4ss, Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
leader, will be resumed in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Oct. 6, 2.30 P. M. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE BRANCH W. B. M., Claremont, 
Oct. 17, 10 A.M. 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference of Friends of the Indian, Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 17-19. 

WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Seventh Triennial Convention, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 17-22. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oberlin, O., 
Oct. 23-25. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION, 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 25-28. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, Port- 
land, Me., Nov. 14, 15 

UNION CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
of Boston and vicinity, annual meeting, Park Street 
Church, Oct. 24, afternoon and evening 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Headache 


caused by summer heat, overwork, nervous dis- 
orders or impaired digestion. Relieves quickly. 














Democracy in the 
Church 


By EDGAR L. HEERMANCE 


Pp. 268. Cloth. $1.25 net. Postage 12c. 


This fresh study of Congregational 
polity, just issued by the Pilgrim Press 
from the pen of one of our younger pas- 
tors in the West, will attract interest 
throughout the denomination and be- 
yond. The subject is timely. Recent 
experiments in our polity, both in this 
country and abroad, and the readjust- 
ment which may be necessary through 
organic union with Methodist Protestants 
and United Brethren, call for a restate- 
ment of Congregational principles. 

The titles of the chapters areas follows: 


I. Method of Approach. 
ll. The Church in the Teaching of Jesus. 
[1]. The Nature of Christ’s Lordship in the 
Early Church. 
[V. The Passing of Democracy. 


\V. The Renascence of Democracy. 


Vi. laterpretations of Demccracy. 
VIL. A Democratic State and a Democratic 
Church. 
VIII. The Basis for Church Unity. 
IX. Fellowship and Oversight. 
X. The Ministry. 
Xl, The Baptismal Covenant. 
XII. The Work of the Church. 
XIIL, Conelasion. 


The Outlook says of it: 


The ideal which a thoroughly democratized 
Congregational church presents is that of one 
administrative whole, within which all varie- 
ties of doctrine, ritual and administration exist 
in freedom side by side. I; is not a new con- 
ception, but it has not been presented hereto- 
fore with such foree and freshness. Far fu- 
ture it seems, but progress toward it is 
accelerating. (hurch unification, in Mr. Heer- 
mance’s view, must begin at the small end in 
the little over-churched village. If the devil 
of ‘‘ parochial selfishness’’ can be dislodged 
there, the pons asinorum will have been 
crossed; to the larger unity there is thence 
an open road. As a thoroughly catholic 
treatise on a distinctive type of church polity 
this is a work of unusual merit. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian says of it: 


The book presents something new in the 
way of church government. 


copal, as these terms have been understood 
before. It is acombination of all three, which 
the author does not undertake to name, but 
which might not inappropriately be called 
Episcopo Presby- Gational. 


The Reformed Church 
of it: 


Messenger says 


The book deals with the problems of our | 


time, especially those that have arisen by rea- 
son of federation or consolidation movements, 
in an intelligent way, and its suggestions are 
well worth careful consideration by those who 
are leaders in such movements. The volume 
as a whole rewards a careful reading of its 
pages. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


It cannot be | 
called Congregational, Presbyterian or Epis- | 







kind. 


talk of children 


tive border. 
net; postage, 6 cents. 
box, $ 
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WILLIAM 


happily ever after 


and flooded with light instead of gloom. 
unwedded 1s faced squarely. 


the book is telling its story to thousands. 





Bound 


acter. This book will 


interest and charm. 





it stands in a four section screen. 


throughout in gold and red. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 





NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE 
EDITIONS OF .MR. KNIGHT’S 


TheSong of Our Syrian Guest 


This story has proved to be one of those simple products in literature which are 
brought forth in a quiet manner and after a time are found to be a distinct gift to man- 
No one is quite sure what it is that makes it so rare in its charm, but after a 
quarter of a million copies have been issued the call for it is greater now than ever. 
Whatever else the author of this story may write, in the judgment of many he will be 
known in years to come as the author of The Song of Our Syrian Guest. 
and meditation of ten years are distilled into its pages, yet every line is as simple as the 
It is unlike anything else ever written on the Shepherd Psalm. 
Boston Transesipt. which was one of the first to discover its distinction, has said, ‘‘ This 
story has a clear, gladsome and simple note like that of a Syrian folksong, and all who 
love the psalm it describes will cherish it as well.” 


Produced in a unique manner, with peculiar artistic 
taste that not only makes the publication pleasing, but 
satisfies the artistic sense and harmony of scheme. 
frontispiece from a painting by Harold Sichel, also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in twe colors, with decora- 
Bound in boards with color label, 50 cents 


-25; postage, 6 cents. 


Envelope Edition printed in two colors, with a decorative color page and the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the cover of heavy stock, double-folded, printed in two colors and gilt, and 
inclosed in an envelope ready for mailing. Price, 35 cents; postage, 5 cents. 


OTHER BOOKS BY 
ALLEN 


SAINT ABIGAIL OF THE PINES 


A Tale of Love and the Sea 


Say what you may, thousands of lives do not come out right by marrying and living 
It is a false note in literature which gives that turn to so many stories. 
There must be some cther solution of the matter if life as many know it is to be pictured 
In Saint Abigail of the Pines the problem of the 
In fact the case is taken in extreme form. For the story 
dares to tell the secret back of this strange tombstone inscription: 
Rockwell who should have been the wife of Captain Richard Endicott.” 
was written summer visitors hunt for that quaint tombstone on the shore near Newport, 
and even the picture postal card has reproduced it for the many who wish to see it. 


Frontispiece by Mr. George A. Williams. 
185 Pages, Cloth. 


Printed and bound by the famous University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This is one of the most charming books of the season. 
You will like it—Christmas is coming! 


A NEW EDITION 


THE LOVE-WATCH 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A story of the Bethany home and what it meant to those who dwelt there wien 
they learned that Jesus was in the hands of his enemies. 
over the hill during the night and in the morning following. 


in turned covers, decorated in gold, purple 
and brown, with pleasing fly-leaves of original char- 
include an 
Harold Sichel, printed in three colors, which gives added 
60 cents net; postage, 6 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


Of unusual attractiveness and originality of plan. 
of a folder, inclosed in a decorative envelope, which folder, when spread to full length, 
is 19% by g inches high, and, being printed on heavy paper, folds in four sections, so that 
This folder includes a reproduction of The Shepherd 
in four colurs, From a painting by Harold Sichel drawn especially for ** The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest.’’ Also the Twenty-third Psalm printed in four colors, embellished 
35 cents net, postage, 3 cents. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Sunday Services 

The Christian Advocate printed the list of 
topics announced in Cleveland papers for 
Sunday sermons in churches of various de- 
nominations, Sept. 29, noting a marked im- 
provement in their character when compared 
with those of fifteen years ago. This is cer- 
tainly true of Boston. It is comparatively 
rare now to see in the Saturday papers the 
title of a sermon announced as a mere adver- 
tisement to catch the eye of some one hunting 
for a novel Sunday entertainment. Last Sun- 
day’s announced topics fairly represent the 
themes of Congregational pulpits. At Park 
Street Dr. Withrow preached on The Drawing 
Power of the Church, Dr. Conrad on The 
Thrilling Adventures of a Conscience. At 
Mt. Vernon, Pastor Fitch’s morning theme 
was Religion the Doing of God’s Will. In 
the evening he began a series on God’s 
Good News for Twentieth Century People. 
At Phillips, Pastor Richards’s subjects were 
Christ’s Summary of Conduct, and Bargaining 
with God. Dr. Allbright at Pilgrim, spoke 
on the Centennial Anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Board, and Herod the Great. AtCentral, 
Jamaica Plain, Pastor Hawkins’s theme was 
The Mission of the Church. Dr. McElveen at 
Shawmut spoke on the Cultivation of Obser- 
vation. He is giving evening addresses once 
a month on notable books of recent fiction. 
Pastor Loomis of Union spoke on Doihg Better 
than One Can. Pastor Stockdale’s themes at 
Berkeley Temple were The Enthusiasm of 
Advance, and The Virtue of Forgetting, 
Pastor Barker’s at Boylston, The Call of a 
Prophet, and the Christian Who Hesitated. 

At several of the churches music was made 
a prominent factor in the evening services. 
Professor Krumpeln, the blind organist at 
Central, Jamaica Plain, gave an organ recital, 
and at Union the church quartet assisted by 
a chorus of trained voices rendered Gounod’s 
Gallia and an evening hymn from Sullivan’s 
Golden Legend. Central Churchalways offers 
an attractive musical vesper service with ad- 
dress by Pastor Denison. 


The Pastor and the Sunday School 


Before a good sized audience of Boston min- 
isters last Monday, Mr. Marion Lawrance of 
Toledo, O., probably the best all-around Sun- 
day school expert in the country, made a 
splendid showing of the educational work be- 
ing done by the Interdenominational Sunday 
School Association, of which he is general 
secretary. The local branches of the associa- 
tion, besides holding conferences and conven- 
tions, sustain training classes with a two-year 
course of study, embracing such text-books as 
Dunning’s Bible Studies and Margaret Slat- 

,\tery’s Talks with the Training Class, on which 

examinations are held and diplomas given. 
These training classes already enroll 50,000 
teachers. The other educative movement 
which the association is pushing is to secure 
an endowed chair for training in Sunday 
school work at the various theological semin- 
aries, such is as already provided at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. His suggestions were received with 
cordial appreciation. 


Or. Campbell’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Highland Church, in the midst of a con- 
stantly changing population whose prevailing 
elements are of many nationalities, has con- 
stantly exerted a strong and wholesome spirit- 
ual and moral influence in its district, gather- 
ing into its large Sunday school the children 
of parents born in other lands and training 
them into useful Christian citizens. So quietly 
and steadily has its work gone on that its 
value cannot be justly estimated except by 
those who have shared in it. Its pastor last 
Sunday morning observed: the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination and installation 
with a, sermon reviewing the years of har- 
monious and busy labors with his people. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Not a few of them have grown up and es- 
tablished Christian homes in other parts of 
the city who still continue as workers in 
the church because they love it and enjoy the 
consciousness of being needed, and seeing the 
rewards of their labors. Few churches can 
look back on a quarter of a century with one 
pastor with such a record of faithful service, 
of unbroken harmony, of wise plans patiently 
carried out to rewarding fulfillment, as is 
shown by the Highland Church. The secret 
of their success is that they are a company of 
willing workers loyal to their leader. 

On Monday evening the officers of the 
church gave a reception to the pastor, at- 
tended by about 800 members of the con- 
gregation and many former members with 
neighboring pastors of various denominations 
and their wives. Dr. Campbell was surprised 
by the gift of a gold chain to be attached to a 
watch which had previously been given to 
him, and Mrs. Campbell received a purse of 
gold. 





Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BILLINGTON, JAS., Albany, Vt., 
Bass River, Mich. Accepts. 

BOLGER, THOs. F., Tempe, Ariz., to Highmore, 
8. D., for six months, with permanency in view. 

BONNICKSEN, HANS M., Rosemond, IIl., to Crested 
Butte, Col. Accepts. 

BROWNBACK, GEO. W., Reading, Pa., to Prattville, 
Mich. Accepts. 

CoMAN, G. P., Moody Inst., to Kendall, Mich. <Ac- 
cepts. 

CURRIE, ALBERT H., 
Mich. Accepts. 

EBERSOL, CHAS. E., White Cloud, Kan., 
Ill. Accepts, and is at work. 

EVANS, HARRY, London, Eng., 
Accepts. 

FORD, EUGENE C., De Soto, Mo., to Rogers, Ark. 
Declines, correcting statement in issue of Sept. 29. 


to Allendale and 


Chicago Sem., to Wyandotte, 
to Avon, 


to Ipswich, 8S. D. 


433 


HARTILL, RICHARD S., Hudsonville and Jenison, 
Mich., to Durand. Accepts. 

HEAL, Epw. G., W. Pittston, Pa., to Plymouth 
Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

JONES, CARL S8S., Webster Groves, Mo., to North 
Ch., Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 

NESBITT, A. H., Ireland, to Luzerne, Ryno and 
Mio, Mich. Accepts. 

PETERSON, P. O., associate pastor, Rockford, IIl., 
to Swedish First Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

SHEPPLEY, Epw. H., Geneva, IIL, to Waverly. 

SNYDER, W. T., Jetmore, Kan., to remain another 


year. Accepts. 
StuarRT, IRvING W., Hartland, Vt., to assist 
Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, First Ch., Detroit, Mich. 


Accepts. 
TEDFORD, Jos. E., Saugatuck, Mich., to Edmonds, 
Wn. Accepts. 

TRRAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, O., to Bur- 
ton. Accepts, and is at work. 
TURNER, J. M., Parkhill, Ont., 

Accepts. 
WOoODMANSEE, FRANK M., Wolverine, Mich., to 
Hudsonville and Jenison. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CLAPP, ELLERY C., Andover Sem., o. Lisbon, N. H., 
Oct. 3. Sermon, Prof. W. H. Ryder; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. J. Batt, M. J. Duncklee, J. B. 
Sargent, W. P. Elkins and John Watson. 

GEORGE, Jos. H., i. First Ch., Burlington, Vt., 
Oct. 2. Sermon, Rev. Hugh Pedley; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. C. Adams, E. E. Herrick, I. C. 
Smart, W. P. Jackson, L. F. Reed and Drs. F. N. 
White, G. E. Martin and E. D. Eaton. 

HERBERT, SHERMAN H., Chicago Sem., o. Hope, 
Ida, Sept.— Among participants were Rev. Jos. 
Herbert, father of the candidate. 

PAGE, FRED’K H., 4. First Ch., Waltham, Mass., 
Oct. 2. Sermon, Dr. Willard Scott; other parts, 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, Rev. Messrs. E. M. Noyes and 
¥. E. Webster. 


to Utica, Mich. 


Resignations 

BATEMAN, THOS., Chassell, Mich. 

CONRAD, WM. O., Rollstone Ch., Fitchburg, Mass., 
withdraws resignation at unanimous request of 
the church and accepts a year’s leave of absence. 

DAvis, C. WESLEY, Alamo, Mich. 

HARING, E. ERNESTUS, Moline and Corinth, Mich. 

HILDRETH, HOMER W., Rochester, Vt., to take 
effect Nov. 4, after a seven-year pastorate. 


Continued on page 484. 








a You an Extra 
=) Room 











is an ornament to the home. 
and japan. 


heat without smoke or smell because it is 
equipped with smokeless device—no trouble, 
no danger. Easily carried around from room 
toroom, You cannot turn the wick too high 
or too low. As easy and simple to care for 


asa lamp. The 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device.) 


It is made in two finishes—nickel 
Brass oil fount beautifully embossed. Holds 
4 quarts of oil and burns 9 hours, Every heater warranted. 
Do not be satisfied with anything but a PERFECTION Oil Heater. 
If you cannot get Heater or information from your dealer write 
to nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


Have 





There 
need not 
be a cold 
room in the 
house if you own 
a PERFECTION Oil 
Heater. This is an oil 
heater that gives satisfaction 
wherever used. Produces intense 





Made 


with latest improved burner, 


agency. 


The RAYOL amp ®: 


all-round household use. Gives a apr to seady light. 


nickel plated. Every lamp Mace ‘Suitable for library, 
dining room or parlor. If not at your dealer’s write to nearest 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


makes the home 
bright. Is the safest 

best lamp for 
itted 
brass throughout and 
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[Continued from page 483.) 


HovuGHTON, HARRY G., Dexter, Mich. 

JONES, CARL S8., Webster Groves, Mo. 

NorRTH, Wo. C., Potterville, Mich. 

PELTON, GEO. A., Centerbrook, Ct , after five and 
a half years’ service. Pending another pastorate, 
he will reside in New Haven, Ct. 

SMITH, THOS.. Porter, Ind., recalls resignation. 

THORP, WILLARD B., Chicago, Ill., withdraws res- 
ignation at request of a large majority of South 
Ch. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, O. 

Dedications 

Boston, MASS., Swedish, Rev. August Erikson. 
Kalarged and renovated auditorium on Ruggles 
St. rededicated Sept. 30, with sermon by Rev. 
Peter Vincentius, a former pastor for nearly ten 
years. New organ dedicated, with recital by J. T. 
Erikson, a New York organist. While the im- 
provements on the building were in process the 
congregation worshiped in the Dudley St. Opera 
House. 

EAST MOLINE, ILL,) & growing factory suburb of 

! Moline; 

RIDGEVIEW, ILL., ~ a residence section halfway 

between. 
Double dedication, with sermon at E. Moline by 
Rev. R. B. Guild, new H. M. superintendent, and 
sermon at Ridgeview by Dr. W. E. Barton, just 
closing service as acting superintendent. At the 
latter point, under the leadership of the mission- 
ary evangelist, Rev. J. G. Brooks, $236 were 
quickly raised to meet a deficit of $200. Since the 
coming of Rev. Henry Harris a year ago, through 
his efforts and the co-operation of the Sunday 
School, Home Missionary and Church Building So- 
cieties and of First Church, Moline, and its pastor, a 
parsonage and these houses of worship have been 
erected. Mr Harris has been granted a needed 
vacation of six weeks. There is no other Eaglish- 

speaking church at either point. 





FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap 
and Anointings with Cutieurs, 
the Great Shin Cure 
Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Band- 
age lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, 
burning and scaly ecz2mas, inflammations and 
chafings of the feet or hands, for redness, rough- 
ness, cracks and fissures, with brittle, shapeless 
nails, and for tired, aching muscles and joints, 
this treatment works wonders when physicians 
and ail else fail. {| Adv. } 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


















Man huntivg is our business. If you are competent 
to earn $1,000—85.000 write for booklet and state po3i- 
tion desired; 12 offices. Hapgoods, 305 broadway, N. Y. 








Rome. World's S 8 Convention, 1907. First-class 


tour, Only $157. All expenses . at once for out- 
lines and references Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown, 
K., Mass. 


Wanted, by a !ady, board with private family on 
ulet streetin Roxbury; single. detached house; south 
room, bathroom floor; plaiu but comfortable home at 
moderate price. Address £., Bux 177, Needham, Mass. 


Housekeeper. Refined, competent American 
woman desires p sition in quiet home near Boston: 
elderly couple or widower preferred; best of refer- 
ences; address, Box 117, Berlin, Mass. 

Wanted. Man for general work, physician’s family, 
18 miles from Boston. Good home, light work, po night 
work. Good place for elderly man or convalescent who 
wants Outside work. 85 permonth. Address with ref- 
erences P. VU. Box 1251, Boston, Mass. 


A Successful Clergyman (desiring to devote a part 
of his time to literary work, would accept the care of 
some feeble church paying a small salary. An oppor- 
tunity for some church. Address Literary, 41, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. ‘ 








Winthrop Beach, Mass. Two sunny rooms with 
board, steam heat, unexcelied table, in charge of a pro- 
fessional dietitian. (uiet family house, near water. rhe 
fall tides are heavily freighted with Old Ocean’s health- 
giving tonic. Address The Hawthorne, 


Congregationalists Wanted to spend a comfort- 
able, healthful winter. Beautiful forest; delightful 
seashore; climate of sunshine; charming community; 
no saloons but churches, schools and clean environ- 
ment. Write Rev. J. H. Goodell, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
This is not a money scheme. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, with southwestern exposure. 
Address 8. L. haton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Estey Pedal Organs. Special sale of used organs. 
6 two-manual pedal organs (3 Estey and 3 of other well- 
known makes). Chapel Organs.—Single manual chapel 
and house organs, Estey and other makes, some very 
little used. Missionary Urgans weighing only 34 pounds, 
and organs forall uses. We carry the largest stock of 
organs in New England. Illustrated cataiugue will be 
mailed on request. Estey Organ Uo.,120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is not a strong drink. As 
A CO O now made, there is not a drop of alcohol in it. 
It is a non-alcoholic tonic and alterative. Ask 


your own doctor about your taking this medicine 


for thin, impure blood. He knows. Trust him. 
7 Ve have no secrets! We publish J.C. AyerCo., 
the formulas ofailour preparations. Lowell, Mass. 

















The Gulf Coast 
of Texas 


Toat’s the name of a new eighty: page illustrated book just published by 
Rock Island Frisco Lines. 

It is of vital importance to you that you secure and read it. 

The region described is unparalleled in its possibilities for home-getting 
and fortuse making. : 

Think of a country where the climate is just right; where there are twelve 
months of “growing” weather per year; where the soil is naturally rich; 
where you can get a good deal of land for little money and where hired help 
is plentiful and cheap. 

If you knew Southern Texas you would 

want to share in its tremendous wealth— 
and a small share would soon make you independently rich. There’s nothing 
to prevent your achieving success in this remarkable country. 

The book will tell you about it and a trip of inspection is cheaply made. 
Are you interested ? 

Your name and address on a postal will bring you full details and the 
book. WRITE TODAY. 
This is too good to pass by, especially since it costs you nothing to in- 
vestigate. You will not regret having done so. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Chicago or St. Louis 


Rock Island-Frisco Lines 






































T.PAUL AND 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The most convenient and beautiful 
trains between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities are the four fast through daily 
trains in each direction via The North- 
Western Line. 

Every provision for safety and com- 
fort en route. 


The service and equipment of the 
famous electric lighted 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 


leaving Chicago daily at 6.30 p. m. 
provide everything the railway world 
affords. 


Electric reading lamps in every berth; handsome art 
lamps in buffet-smoking and library cars; rotary fans for 
ventilation and electric curling-iron heaters in each com- 
partment and women’s dressing 
room. Brilliantly lighted reclin- 
ing chair cars and day coaches. 
Table d’hote dinner in dining 


i cars. Three other fast trains leave 
WES Chicago daily at 9.00 am, 10.00 pm 





and 3.00 am. 
The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this route, or 
you can cal] on or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M.,C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ari 
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North Dakota Association 


The “ Puritan conscience,” which nominated the 
Republican Mayor Jones of Minneapolis for an- 
other term, inspired strong resolutions condemning 
North Dakota’s Republican governor as unworthy 
the support of Christians, though he has been re- 
nominated by the ‘‘machine.’”’ Thus the “Sons of 
the Pilgrims” expressed themselves at this meet- 
ing. This resolution was adopted: “ That this 
State Association of Congregational Churches 
recommend to the pastors and members of the 
churches throughout the state that they exert 
their influence to secure his (the governor’s) de- 
feat and that of any other candidate for public 
office who falls below the moral law of the deca- 
logue.”’ 

The place of meeting was Jamestown, a beautiful 
growing city a hundred miles west of Fargo. Itis 
third in size. Rev. C. H. Phi'lips and his people 
cared right well for the pastors and delegates. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the tri-denom- 
inational union and the employment of a state 
evangelist. A whole session was devoted to evan- 
gelism 

Action was taken also looking to the increasing 
care of the missionary and other interests of the 
various local conferences by the executive com- 
mittees. The largest of the conferences voted last 
spring to be self-supporting this year, ratsing what 
will be needed to sustain the home missionary 
work within its bounds. 

The reports made by the superintendents of mis- 
sionary work showed large growth. Forty-one Sun- 
day schools organized, about twenty-five per cent 
increase in gifts for Sunaay school missionary 
work, and many new localities entered with church 











HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
Made in New York. 


The best «dressed 
women in New York 
this season are wear 
ing jacket suits sim- 
i‘ar to our styles 102, 
110, 129, etc. We 
show 50 costumes 
on this order in our 
new Winter Style 
Book—sent free on 
request. 

The Book also 
shows the new 
skirts now so styl- 
ish in New York; 


on 


the circular skirts of 
last Spring are en- 
tire'y out of fashion. 

We carry a stock 
of over 450 mate- 
rials; you are sure 
to find something 
that will please you. 
Among the samples 
we send you are the 
hew fancy mixtures 
in Autumn color- 
ings, fashionable 
broadcloths, and 
other Winter mate- 
rials. 


We not only can 
save you money, but 
time as well, for your 
order will be finished 
and shipped within 
ten days. 

Remember, these 
garments are not 
the ready-made 
kind which you 
find in every store 
and catalogue. We make them to order in the latest 
New York styles and acco-ding to your individual 
measurements, therefore they fit ard’ become jou. 

We guarantee to fit you and satisfy youin 
every way, or promptiy refund your money. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS 


Made to Order, $6 to $25. 


Our Style Book /Uustrates and Deserthes: 
Visiting Costumes 86.00 to 820 
Tailor-Made Suits = - - 7.50 to B25 
Stylish Skirts - - - m3.50 to B15 
Winter Coats - - - - 1.50 to B25 
Ulsters and Bain Coats - 8.75 to $20 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 

states our new Winter 
Book of New York Fashions, s»owiny tne | -test 
styles, and containing our eopyrigzhted measure- 
ment chart; also a large assortment of Samples of 
the Newest Material«. WRITE TO-DAY. 
You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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work, were proofs of progress presented by Super- 
intendent Stickney. Superintendent Powell re- 
viewed the growth of the denomination stating that 
North Dakota passes its twenty-fifth milestone with 
more churches of our order than South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Wisconsin or even the good 
stat» of Iowa had at the same age. He also sup- 
ported the claim that more churches have been or- 
ganiz°d here in each of the past seven years than in 
any other state. In the year closing seventeen 
were organiz°d, making seventy-eight in the seven 
years past. Nineteen churches grouped under 
eleven pastors have come to self-support. Gains 
were also reported in membership and in benevo- 
lence. 

Dr. F. K. Sanders of the Sunday School Society 
was in the midst of a tour over the great new 
stretches of the western part of the state and made 
several appreciated addresses at the association. 
He took away a heightened opinion of North 
Dakota opportunities, and an increasing regard for 
the workers on the frontier. 

Dr. R. A Beard, the new pastor of First Church, 
Fargo, gave an address on the distinctive work of 
the Christian college. Welcomed back to North 
Dakota for the third time, he has already been 
elected president of the State H. M. 8. 

Dean Stratton gave ample proof that no mistake 
was made when this valued teacher at Carleton was 
transferred to Fargo. Phillips Academy at New 
Rockford came in for appreciation in the address 
of Pastor Paton of Carr'ngton. Dr. Clifton visited 
Fargo College and Phillips Academy and gave a 
stirring address on the work of the Educational 
Society. 

The Building Society’s new Western secretary, 
Dr. W. W. Newell, captured all hearts with his 
sympathetic appreciation of the missionary’s work 
and sacrifices. 
eburches needing a lift from his society. North 
Dakota will be likely to keep asking for grants until 
its forty or fifty unhoused churches have roofs over 
their heads. 

Mrs. Woodbury stirred all hearts with her ad- 
dresses on the work of the Negroes and mountain 
whites. Dr. Eversz of the German work helped to 
bring the German pastors of the state into closer 
touch with the English-spsaking brethren. Word 
was brought that a North Dakota German associa- 
tion was about to be organized, to gather about 
thirty churches and a half dozen ministers. A reso- 
lution was voted favoring the employment of a gen- 
eral missionary for the German work. 

Rev. J. Craig Watt of Michigan City, brought 
early inspiration by his able sermon. The moder- 
ator was Rev. J. H. Batten, the brilliant p-eacher 
of Valley City. Though coming from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he showed that he was one of us 
more fully than some who had generations of Pil- 
grim blood in their veias. 
championed the Puritan resolution against the re- 
election of the governor. 

Dr. Vittum of Grinnell, gave a stirring home mis- 
sionary address and spoke of his student missionary 
work near President Roosevelt’3 ranch over twenty 
years ago. 

If the next quarter century bears fruit in propr r- 
tion to the planting of the last one, this growing 
young commonwealth will take its place among the 
best of our Congregational states. J. G. FP. 


The Message of the Atlanta 
Riot to Congregationalists 





On the Sunday following the race riot at Atlanta, | 
Dr. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor of Central Church, | 


preached on The Call of the Riot: 

1. To suppress the liquor traffic, its immediate 
cause. 

2. To rebuke the Atlanta News and other papers 
that created the immediate conditions. 

3. To Congregationalists, to push their ideas and 
work: (a) Among the colored people, to provide 
leaders and promote intelligent Christianity. (db) 
Among the whites, to complete the saving influ- 
ences. (c) Congregationalists have got to solve the 
race problem. Others will help, but we are furnish- 
ing and must furnish the fundamentals. 

4. To this church, to lead in this work. 


5. To every Christian, to place his life among the | 
active forces of a strong, spiritual and ethical evan- | 


gelism. 





Poetry has splendor and joy, and the august 


circle of eternal law.— Emerson. 
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Any lamp—no matter how 
good—is handicapped if it 
hasn’t the proper chimney 

My business is manufactur- 
ing*lamp-chimneys that fit 
perfectly—of clean, clear glass 
that won't break from heat. 

My name—Macsetu—goes 
on every one. 

My Index tells of lamps and their chimneys, 


fully and interestingly. Let me send it to 
you—it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








He al3o visited some of the many | 


More than any other he | 


Why Are You Deaf? 


Don’t You Know ItIs Now Possible 
to Help at Least go Per Cent. 
of Those Whose Hear- 
ing Is Defective? 


And In Some Cases to Restore 
Completely Lost Hearing. 


George P. Way is the man who has made 
| this possible. For 25 years Mr. Way suffered 
| from deafness. Finally, after much study 
| and experimanting, he perfected a small arti- 
| ficial eardrum. Mr. Way wears these drums 
| allthetime. Without them he is deaf. With 
| them he hears perfectly. 


The ‘‘Way Ear Drums” are made from 
| peculiarly sensitiz2d material moulded to 
| fit in the auditory canal and are entirely in- 
| visib'e. Note the peculiar shape—the end 
| farthest from the drum is open and as the 
| sound wava3s are caught they are carried to 
| the tapering point which touches the nat- 
| ural drum. In this way all the force of the 
| sound wave is concentrated at one point of 
the drum and if the 
auditory nerve is not 
completely destroyed 
(and this is very sel- 
dom the case) you can- 
not help but hear. 


Another feature of the 
Way Ear Drum is a 
resilient ring formed by 
the curve, just before 

7 the drum tapers to a 
point. This absolutely prevents the drum 
| collapsing in the ear. Yet these drums are 
| so soft and pliable that they cannot injare 
| the most delicate ear passage. U.S. and for- 
| eign patents have b3en granted the Way Ear 
Drums. 

If you have any trouble with your hearing, write 


| Mr. Way—tell him the cause of your deafness and 
how long you have been deaf. 


Remember, you are not asked to take any “ treat- 
ment,” you run no risk of using somethiag which 
| might leave ) ou worse than before its use. You are 
| simply asked to investigate a mechanical device 
perfected after years of study, by a deaf man, who, 
by his own skill and research now hears perfectly. 
Address your letters to GEORGE P. WaY, 1009 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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4&6 
In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Gifts to the American Board 


The West not only intends to increase its 
gifts to the Board year by year, but has done 
so steadily for the last twelve years. In 1894, 
not taking into account the gifts to the 
Woman’s Board, or legacies, the American 
Board received $36,371; in 1905, $61,876 and 
in 1906 $87,499. If the comparison is made 
between the years 1894 and 1905 the gain is 70 
per cent., excluding specials, which have av- 
eraged $17,000 a year during the entire period. 
The increase in gifts to the Woman’s Board 
has been from $56,605 in 1894 to $72,167 in 1905 
or 275 per cent. The membership in the 
churches of the district has been a little less 
than 31 per cent., showing that the increase in 
gifts has been more than double the increase 
in church membership. The churches have 
increased in number from 2,150 to 2,484, less 
than 16 per cent., while the number contrib- 
uting to the Board has increased, not counting 
those giving only to the Woman’s Board, from 
853 to 1,342, or 61 per cent. Including all gifts, 
those to the American Board, the Woman’s 
Board and specials, we find that from all 
sources the cause of foreign missions received 
from this district in 1894 $100,212, in 1905 $171,- 
850, and in 1906, as the result of special efforts, 
These figures are taken from a 
statement made by Dr. A. N. Hitchcock, the 
secretary of the district. It should be re- 
membered that the gifts from Ohio are not 
included in the report of this Interior district. 


S906. 698 
Ub, . 


A Reception to Dr. White 


The Union Park people celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the wedding of 
their pastor, Rev. Dr. F. N. White, in the 
parlors of the church, Sept. 27. One of the 
pleasant features was an address of Dr. F. A. 
Noble, pastor emeritus. Asa token of regard 
the pastor and his wife received a service of 
solid silver. Dr. White’s reply to the congrat- 
ulations heaped upon him was, as are all his 
addresses, exceedingly felicitous. Union Park 
is thoroughly united in its pastor and is doing 
excellent work. 





LOOSE TEETH 


Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts. 


Proper food nourishes every part of the 
body, because Nature selects the different ma- 
terials from the food we eat, to build bone, 
nerve, brain, muscle, teeth, ete. 

All we need is to eat the right kind of food 
slowly, chewing it well—our digestive organs 
take it up into the blood and the blood carries 
it all through the body, to every little nook 
and corner. 

If some one would ask you, ‘‘ Is Grape-Nuts 
good for loose teeth?’’ you’d probably say, 
**No, I don’t see how it could be.” But a 
woman in Ontario writes: 

“For the past two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts Food with most excellent results. It 
seems to take the place of medicine in many 
ways, builds up the nerves and restores the 
health generally. 

““A little Grape-Nuts taken before retiring 
soothes my nerves and gives sound sleep.” 
(Because it relieves irritability of the stomach 
nerves, being a predigested food.) 

“‘ Before I used Grape-Nuts my teeth were 
loose in the gums. They were so bad I was 
afraid they would some day ali fall out. Since 
I have used Grape- Nuts I have not been both- 
ered any more withJoose teeth. 

“‘ All desire for pastry has disappeared and 
I have gained in health, weight and happiness 
since I began to use Grape-Nuts.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Get the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 
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Return of Dr. Noble 


No man receives a warmer welcome in Chi- 
cago than Dr. Noble. It was gratifying to his 
friends that he could be in the city last year. 
And now Second Church, Oak Park, is fortu- 
nate in obtaining him for a supply, at least 
temporarily and perhaps till a successor to Dr. 
Strong is secured. The lapse of years seems 
to make no difference in the vigor of his 
preaching. 


Rock River Conference 


The close relations between Methodists and 
Congregationalists render their doings a matter 
of interest to both denominations. The great 
Rock River Conference has been in session in 
Chicago rather more thana week. Itapproved 
unanimously of the ‘‘open shop” and thus 
sustained the Book Concern in its refusal to 
be governed by union labor leaders. It cen- 
sured, mildly, both Mr. Bryan and President 
Roosevelt for not making public their private 
views in regard to the evils of intemperance. 
It suggested that silence is due to political 
reasons. It approved in no uncertain lan- 
guage the determination of Mayor Dunne and 
Chief of Police Collins to enforce the law 
against the South Shore Club, which is seeking 
to sell liquor to its members without a license 
and ina prohibition district. Probably there 
will be arrests and an appeal to the courts. 
The club clams that even in a prohibition 
district it has a right to furnish liquors to its 
members, just as ina private house a man may 
furnish them to members of his household 
and to his guests. The question is an import- 
ant one and an answer in favor of the club 
may open the door for the establishment of 
private saloons in every prohibition district in 
the city. 


The Colleges 


Attendance is larger than ever. Over 1,000 
new students have entered the University of 
Chicago. The receipts from tuition one day 
this week are reported to have been $41,000. 
The attendance is proportionally as great at 
Northwestern University. Lake Forest Col- 
lege also is receiving its full share of prosper- 
ity. Professional schools of law and medicine 
are crowded. The technical schools are full. 
The Bible Institute (Moody’s) is full, but at- 
tendance at the regular theological schools is 
comparatively small. Our own seminary is 
suffering for lack of students, and meanwhile 
it is with difficulty that suitable men can be 
found for the smaller churches of the city, to 
say nothing of promising fields in the state 
and in the home missionary West. 

Chicago, Oct. 6. FRANKLIN. 





Matheson’s Most Famous 
Hymn 


O Love.that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its tlow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee: 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee: 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 





The beginning of anger is madness, the end 
penitence.—Talmud. 
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Take Notice 


Countless Hundreds of Sufferers Have 
Been Quickly Cured by the Wonderful 
Pyramid Remedy and More Being 
Cured Every Day. 


A Free Trial Package Sent to All to Prove Its 
Remarkable Power. 

Now that the Pyramid Pile Cure has been 
discovered and has been proven to be a quick 
and certain means of relief and lasting cure, 
there is no excuse for undergoing an operation. 

Does the Pyramid Pile Cure give immediate 
relief? Doesitcure? Try asampleand prove 
it to yourself as thousands have done before 
you. Then go to your druggist and get a fifty- 
cent bcx and complete the cure. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure acts with a certainty 
and a rapidity that is both pleasing and aston- 
ishing. 

Take, for example, the case of Mr. George 
B. Bender, 28 Diversey Street, Chicago. We 
quote his own words: 

**T have been a sufferer for fourteen years 
from internal and external piles. I have 
bought all kinds of pile cures to get relief but 
it was all in vain until I read your ad. in the 
American and [ sent for a sample, which you 
sent me. I usedit. I have bought one fifty- 
cent box of Pyramid Pile Cure and one box of 
Pyramid Ointment. I have used them as you 
directed and today I bought another fifty-cent 
box. Gentlemen, candidly speaking, I must 
tell you the truth that lam feeling fine after 
using one fifty-cent box and I am free from 
pain at present. I sincerely believe it is one 
of the best and grandest piles cures in the 
world. I would advise all sufferers to try the 
Pyramid Pile Care for it is the best remedy 
ever used. Itisasurecure. I am very thank- 
ful for the sample you sent me. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is a God send to the 
sufferer of piles and I know it.”’ 

The Pyramid Pile Cure has qaickly and 
easily cured the worst cases of piles. The 
Pyramid Pile Cure heals ulcers and sores, re- 
duces inflammation and takes away all itching 
and pain. 

Prove it to yourself at our own expense. 
That is all we ask you to do. 

Send your name and address to the Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., 53 Pyramid Building, Marshall, 
Mich., and get a free sample package by re- 
turn mail. 


TRAVEL 


VIA THE 


Tourist Gar Lines 


OF THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Reduced rates for one way second- 
class tickets to the Pacific Coast Aug. 
27th to Oct. 31st, inclusive. 


THROUCH TOURIST CARS 
TO THE COAST, 
ALSO TO CHICACO 


Write for rates ard full 
details of train service 
F.R. PERRY, D.P.A., C.P.R., 
362 Washington St., Boston. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hills' 
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“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 


DRUGGISTR ort imry St, oye 
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Blessed be the Faithful 


(¥Y. P. S. C. HF. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 21-27. Faithfulness. 
10; 1 Cor. 4: 1-5; Rev. 2: 10. 

A modest but golden virtue. Call the roll 
of the virtues and graces and how high up on 
the list would you place faithfulness? Ask 
the average person whether he would be more 
pleased to be called faithful, or courageous, 
brilliant, resourceful, inventive, effisient, eom- 
panionable? We have heard so much of late 
years about these other qualities as essential 
to success that perhaps a good many young 
people today think that it is rather slow going 
simply to be faithful. But, lo, we awake 
some moraing and find the whole world agog 
because of conspicuous unfaithfulness in high 
places and even the ability which has secured 
for its possessor a $50,000 or $100,000 salary 
counts for little. But we ought not to wait 
for such revelations of infidelity when we 
have such texts as these, when the encomium 
which the Master says will be given to any 
man at the judgment will be ‘‘ good and faith- 
ful.” Yes, just to be good and faithful is 
even better than to ba witty and wise. Let us 
get this thought into the mind of our growing 
youth. The faithfal few—why they are the 
persons who are saving the State and the 
Church. Their names may not be blazoned 
in the paper, but day by day at their post of 
duty they are preserving the foundations of 
society. 


Luke 16: 





Why so necessary. We advance faithful- 
ness to a central place in our esteem because 
we are all dependent on one another. It has 
been estimated by a carefal judge that when 
the work of producing and distributing the 
articles absolutely necessary for the comfort 
of a modern man is properly estimated, when 
we compute the labor done in mines and fac- 
tories, by train men and seamen, each individ- 
ual of us is the object of the service of millions 
of dollars worth of capital and of hundreds of 
thousands of workmen. You shirk a known 
duty, you play hookey when you ought to go 
to school, you fail to mest an appointment, 
you disappvint the confidence your pastor 
reposes in you, and who knows how much 
your unfaithfulness may disarrange the ma- 
chinery of many lives? 





The trust of others an incentive. Whether 
we will or not, others repose confidence in 
us. That is about the highest compliment 








DOCTOR’S WORDS 


Talks about the Analysis of Postum 
Food Coffee. 


To the Doubting Thomases, the indorse- 
ment of a physician as to the wholesomeness 
of Postum Fvod Coffee may be comforting. 

When coffee causes nervousness and dys 
pepsia it’s time to stop it. And there is where 
Postum is a true comforter. It is a warm, 
palatable and wholesome beverage and at the 
same time is a liquid food. 

Coffee does harm, not because it’s well or 
poorly made—not because it’s high or low 
priced—but because of the alkaloid—drug— 
caffeine, it contains. The habitual use of 
coffee, therefore, forms a drug habit. 

A Buffalo physician said recently: ‘‘I have 
used Postum Food Coffee in my family and 
find it to be all that is claimed for it—a most 
wholesome, delicious beverage. When made 
and served according to directions it is cer- 
tainly delightful and refreshing. 

““T have read carefully Dr. Davenport’s 
analysis of Postum Food Coffee, as printed 
on the package, which I most heartily indorse. 
I have been prescribing it to my patients.” 

The doctor is right and there’s a reason. 
Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. 
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anybody can pay us, namely, to trust us to 
do a certain service at the right time and 
as throughly as we know how. As the engi- 
neer realiz3s that the hundred people in the 
cars trailing behind his cab, are lolling back 
comfortably ia their seats or reading their 
paper unconcernedly because they know his 
hand is on the throttle and his eye on the 
track. Ought he not to take some pride in the 
essentialness of his labor and watcifulness 
to the safety of that train load? A man can 
endure a great deal of drudgery so long as he 
has the iaspiration of thought that he is serv- 
ing others and that it would be treachery to 
them to prove faithless. 





God’s trust in us an incentive. It is won- 
derful how much God leaves to us to do. As 
we bangle our tasks or neglect them altogether, 
it would seem as if he might be disposed to 
interfere and give them to others. But no, 
he gives us chance after chance. He makes 
us stewards not merely of his money, but of 
our intellec:ual capacities, our powers of 
friendship, our ability to bring things to pass 
and he holds us responsible not for what we 
are not able to do, bat for what with his help 
we can do. Sometimes he asks us to suffer 
instead of to act and he watches to see how 
faithfal we will be under the stress of disci- 
pline. And the best thing which he has 
placed at our use as stewards is the ability to 
win others to the Christian life. Are we us 
ing that gift as he would have us? 





Young People Studying Missions 


** What a joy this must beto Phillips Brooks, 
and I am sure he is an unseen presence here 
tonight, ’’ said some one coming out of Trinity 
Church last Saturday evening. The occasion 
was one of the public meetings of the Boston 
Young People’s Missionary Institute, in ses- 
sion here Oct. 4-7. Its purpose was to makea 
systematic study of missions and the problems 
of work in the home churches. Similar gath- 
erings will be held in about twenty of the 
larger cities during the fall and winter. This 
was a delegate body and 272 young men and 
women representing half a dozen denomina- 
tions enrolled themselves as memders. Head- 
quarters were at Trinity Parish House, in the 
basement of which was a fine exhibit showing 
the riseand davelopment of the Young People’s 
Movement of which the Institute is a part. 
Some of the classes also met in the chapels of 
the Old South, Central and First Baptist 
Churches. 

A casual visitor, dropping into any of these 
places for an hour, would gain a most inade. 
quate idea of what was really going on. If he 
attended all the sessions, mingled freely with 
the young people, examined their note-books 
and caught a glimpse of their ideals as ex- 
pressed in the hours devoted to conference he 
would be impressed with the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of what, to a superficial observer, 
was jast an ordinary prayer meeting, and a 
small one at that. Perhaps the most distine- 
tive feature of the institute was the mission 
study classes conducted by able and enthusi- 
astic leaders. Better Sunday schools and 
missionary meetings are sure to be the out- 
come of this new movement. There was no 
lack, however, of good platform speaking. 
Particular mention should be made of the 
splendid vindication of foreign missions by 
Dr. Endicott Peabody, head master of the 
Groton School, the man who said to his boys 
one day, ‘‘I would rather see one of youa 


foreign missionary than President of the 


United States.” 

Of the two books studied, The Christian 
Conquest of India and Aliens or Americans, 
the latter was decidedly the more popular. 
Nothing better for developing patriotism can 
be imagined than such study. 

The success of the institute was largely due 
to its hard-working executive committee with 
Rey. F. H. Means as its secretary. F. J. D. 
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54,600 Meals 
Did Him No Good 


How One Man Wasted 50 Years of 
His Life. Thousands Like Him. 


“*What’s the use of eatin’ anyhow?” said 
the scrawny dyspeptic to his rotund, pros- 
perous-looking friend. ‘* Here I’ve been eatin’ 
three times a day and sometimes twice a day, 
for 50 years, and look at me. I’m rawboned 
and skinny, still at the bottom of the ladder, 
sour on the world and a pessimist. I know it 
and I can’t help it. If I had it to do over 
again, though, I would take care of my stom- 
ach, for I don’t believe I ever really relished 
a meal in my life, not even mother’s Christ- 
mas dinners, and I firmly believe that my way 
of eating, or whatever it was, brought along 
with it darkness and impossibility of success.” 

*“*You’re right,’”? nodded his companion. 
“Of course that isn’t always the case. But 
in this age we must not only ‘Trust in the 
Lord and keep our powder dry,’ but we must 
swallow sunshine with our food. Cheerful- 
ness, especially while eating, which is the most 
essential act of man, is as necessary to him as 
sunshine is to the flowers. Nothing normal 
can be produced in darknes:3. 

“But this is what you haven’t been doing, 
Mr. Dyspeptic. Your brain and your stom- 
ach, remember, are twins, and you have to 
treat them accordingly. Why not start now 
and repair the damage you’ve done? It is 
never too late, you know.” 

*““You mean at my age? And suppose you 
can’t always get the sunshine?” 

“* Absolutely, yes. Science has made it pos- 
sible to get the sunshine, the health and the 
strength that your stomach needs, all put up 
toge her in little tablets. They call them 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, the most effective 
tablets in the world for this very thing. One 
ingredient in these tablets digests 3,000 grains 
of food without the help of the stomach. Two 
tablets after each meal can do more work, 
quicker work and better work, in digesting 
a heavy meal, than the stomach can itself. 
The stomach need not work at all. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets does all the work and gives 
your jaded stomach a rest, the rest it needs. 
Meanwhile you cure yourself of brash, irrita- 
tion, buraing sensation, heartburn, sour stom- 
ach, acidity, fermentation, bloat, and the 
worst cases of dyspepsia and indigestion. You 
get rid of these for all time. And then, be 
sides, you can eat all you want and whenever 
you want, and you will also relish mother’s 
Christmas dinners if you will take Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after eating. That’s the 
sunshine I was talkingabout. Then your face 
will reflect the internal change going on, you'll 
be more energetic, your mind will be clearer, 
you will have more confidence in yourself, 
you’il be happier and you’|l be yourself again. 

“Your heart will change and you’ll feel 
rosy. You’ll enjoy your meals—and . live. 
Let’s walk down to the drug store and let 
me introduce you to one little package of thesa 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets You can get 
them at any drug store in the world for only 
50 cents a package. It is worth it, Mr. 
Dyspeptic ”’ 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS eam 


There’s a Spencerian Pen made for you. 
Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
durability, evenness of point, workman- 





ship and quality of metal. 
Eeory pencerian Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 


Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 
postage. Address 
. SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 





349 Broadway, New York. 














E.T. Slattery Co. 


ARE NOW SHOWING A MOST 
COMPLETE AND ATTRACT- 
IVE COLLECTION, REPRESENT- 
ING THE LATEST IDEAS HERE 
AND ABROAD IN & #% % % 2% 











Stylish Ready-to-Wear Apparel 


COATS 


For Traveling and Evening Wear 


SUITS 


Finely Tailored in All Colors and Styles 


COSTUMES 


For All Occasions 








FUR MOTOR COATS 
FUR LINED COATS 
FINE FURS AND NECKWEAR 








155 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 

















NATURAL RESOURCES 


AS SECURITY FOR BONDS 


Timber, Coal and Iron Ore are fundamental 
necessities in the economy of the world. ‘The 
intimate manner in which our welfare is bound 
up in these three materials can only be fully 
appreciated when we consider that there is 
hardly a part of our homes, our factories or 
our offices into which these materials do not 
enter, and that on these same staples we are 
dependent for the production of our food 
supply and for the means of transportation 
and intercommunication between individuals, . 
communities and nations. 


TIMBER, COAL AND IRON ORE 


properties are advancing and will continue to 
advance in value as the demand increases and 
the known sources of supply become exhausted; 
and while their earning capacity may be tempo- 
rarily interrupted or affected by strikes, over- 
production, competition, mismanagement, etc., 
history shows that these conditions invariably 
adjust themselves and the onward trend of 
values is resumed. Circular No. 584 (free on 
request) describes 


Timber Bonds....... Netting 5% 
Coal Bonds........... Netting 5% 
Iron Ore Bonds..... Netting 5% 


and shows how safe and desirable such invest- 
ments are when thoroughly investigated and 
conservatively issued and safeguarded. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICACO 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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se Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Price Sold by 
all 
$l .00 Dealers 





One of the best 
selling books cf the 
season, because it is not 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 








sostoN Ghe Pilgrim Press cuicaco 











12 Biblical Dramas 


HARRIS G. HALE 
and 


NEWTON M. HALL 


NOW READY 


The Story of Jacob 
Moses the Liberator 
The Story of Joseph 


24to, 32 pp. each. 15c. net per copy. 


To be followed by 
The Story of David and Jonathan 
Samuel and Saul 
David the King 
The Story of Solomon 
The Story of Job 
The Story of Elijah 
The Messages of the Prophets 
Nehemiah the Builder 


and 
Paul the Prisoner of the Lord 
Send for special descriptive circular 


The Piigrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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